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LETTERS 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Hunting  And  Conservation 


WHENEVER  man  hunts  for  profit  he  is  a  destroyer,  hut 
when  he  hunts  for  food  or  for  sport  he  is  a  conservator,  striv- 
ing to  preserve  the  species  for  the  future.  The  American  hison 
was  hunted  nearly  to  extinction  because  his  hide  provided  a 
ready  market,  because  he  ate  the  grass  coveted  by  cattlemen. 
Whales,  salmon,  leopards  and  a  long  list  of  other  birds,  fish  and 
animals  are  threatened  with  similar  danger  because  of  the  profit 
motive. 

Hunting  for  sport,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  human  motives  which  contribute  toward  conservation.  Today 
we  have  more  wild  geese,  more  pheasants,  more  white-tailed 
deer  than  ever  before  because  of  the  pressure  to  increase  their 
numbers  brought  to  bear  by  gunners.  It  is  sport  fishermen 
who  see  to  it  that  our  rivers  are  stocked,  who  are  leading  the 
fioht  aeainst  commercial  netters  at  the  mouths  of  salmon  rivers. 
The  foxhunter  is  the  greatest  conservator  of  all,  particularly  in 
America  where  the  size  of  the  population  requires  that  most 
foxes  should  get  to  ground  so  as  to  run  another  day. 

The  protection  of  game  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
tection of  habitat  so  as  to  provide  food  and  cover.  The  mil- 
lions who  fish,  shoot  and  hunt  are  a  major  factor  in  keeping 
our  streams  unpolluted,  our  wilderness  areas  undisturbed,  our 
countryside  open,  partly  through  political  influence,  partly- 
through  private  ownership,  all  of  which  benefits  not  only  these 
particular  groups  but  our  entire  population. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  gradually  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  appalling  menace  of  pollution  to  our 
environment  and  to  our  health.  Words  formerly  used  solely 
by  scientists,  such  as  ecology,  have  now  become  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  everyone,  the  informed  and  the  tininformed.  In 
their  zeal  to  abate  pollution  the  latter  group  have  jumped  to 
certain  conclusions  which  lead  anywhere  but  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Prime  examples  are  those  who,  aware  of  the  harmful 
effect  of  certain  insecticides,  would  ban  the  use  of  all  insecti- 
cides the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  cut  America's  food  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  a  catastrophic  degree. 

Another  category  of  the  uninformed  are  the  humane  groups, 
those  that  confuse  game  management  with  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing. Even  though  sympathetic  with  people  who  abhor  killing 
of  any  kind,  one  has  to  be  realistic,  one  has  to  recognize  that 
there  are  times  when  the  only  way  to  save  a  herd  or  even  a 
species  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  number  which  can  do  well  on  the 
feed  available  in  the  area.  There  is  also  another  fact  of  life  that 
should  be  recognized  by  the  humanitarian,  namely  that  gunners, 
fishermen,  foxhunters  and  beaglers  are  their  natural  allies, 
not  their  enemies.  Even  though  our  approach  and  motivation 
may  differ,  we  all  have  a  common  goal,  the  preservation  of  our 
wildlife  in  its  natural  and  unspoiled  surroundings. 


Skate  or  Ray? 

THIS  is  directed  to  the  author  of  "Let's 
Cook  Skate,"  Marjorie  Latham  Masselin, 
whose  article  appeared  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Virginia  Wildlife. 

If  she  cooked  a  facsimile  of  the  picture 
shown  in  her  article,  she  cooked  a  cownosed 
ray.  Sharks,  rays  and  skates  are  members 
of  the  same  class,  the  skates  being  first 
cousins  of  the  rays. 

All  but  one  of  our  three  sons,  my  hus- 
band and  I  are  avid  fishermen.  We  have 
foul  hooked  numerous  cownosed  rays,  and 
have  also  kept  a  bow  and  fish-arrow  on 
board  our  34'  Post  to  harpoon  rays.  We  re- 
lease them,  seemingly  unharmed;  however, 
we  brought  home  the  wing  of  one  weighing 
35  pounds.  I  salted  and  floured  it,  fried  it  in 
strips,  and  loved  it ! 

Elizabeth    C.  Langley 
Virginia  Beach 
Big  Bucks 


Reprinted  by  permission   from   The  Chronicle  of  the  Horse,  A.   Mackay-Smith,   Editor. 


THESE  two  bucks  checked  in  by  C.  B. 
Montgomery  and  B.  Sandidge  were  bagged 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Rock- 
bridge County. 

Bucks  like  these  should  prove  that  Vir- 
ginia's game  management  program  has  done 
a  fine  job  and  should  be  backed  by  every 
hunter.  When  I  was  younger,  I  know  for  a 
fact,  there  were  no  bucks  around  here  like 
these. 

Lylc  Montgomery 
Buena  Vista 

Friend  or  Foe? 

IN  re-reading  one  of  my  old  (July,  1971) 
J'irginia  JVildlife  magazines,  I  read  the 
article  "Little  Mole:  Friend  or  Foe?"  which 
states  that  mice  rather  than  moles  do  all  the 
bulb  damage.  I  have  also  discovered  an 
article  on  damage  by  moles  to  the  bulb 
industry  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  was 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  several  hundred  moles.  I  would  like 
to  see  more  on  this.  I  feel  it  is  erroneous  to 
leave  people  with  the  idea  the  mole  is  harm- 
less to  bulb  gardens.  The  idea  that  all  moles 
are  strictly  insectivorous  apparently  is  in 
error. 

H.    W.   Helbcrg,  DVM 
Newport   News 

Toivnscnd's  mole  and  the  shrezv  mole,  zvhich 
are  knoivn  to  include  some  %'egetable  ma- 
terial in  their  diets,  are  both  confined  to 
ranges  ivest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hairy- 
tailed  moles,  Eastern  moles,  and  star-nosed 
moles,  zvhich  are  species  found  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  reported  to  eat  only  animals 
such  as  earthivorms  and  insects.  The  star- 
nosed  mole,  which  is  an  excellent  swimmer, 
and  zvhose  bitrrozvs  sometimes  lead  directly 
into  the  zvater,  often  eats  crustaceans  and 
small  fish. — Ed. 


Smallmouths 
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Split-tails 


By  PETE  ELKINS 
Lexington 


THE  stream  pushed  clear  and  heavy  against  the 
rock  face  of  the  chff.  Below  the  surface,  small  bits 
of  gravel  swirled  freely  above  the  bottom.  A  cray- 
fish scuttled  backward  to  the  shaded  base  of  a  smooth 
rock,  sending  up  a  tiny  pufif  of  silt.  Behind  the  fleeting 
crustacean  came  the  chunky  shadow  of  a  smallmouth. 
The  crayfish  was  gone  before  the  bass  could  lunge. 
But  there  would  be  others.  Hunting  was  good  in  these 
fertile  streams,  and  the  smallmouth  was  king  of  the 
water. 

As  the  sun  left  the  stream's  surface,  insects  began 
to  dimple  the  pools.  The  smallmouth  finned  toward 
the  head  of  the  pool  where  the  obliging  current  would 
carry  food  to  his  waiting  jaws.  Hellgranmiites  were 
high  on  the  list  of  gullet  priorities  for  the  bronzeback. 
Then  a  familiar  black  shape  came  twisting  through  the 
water,  a  hellgrammite,  larval  of  the  Dobson  fly,  dis- 
lodged from  its  upstream  rock.  Caring  little  for  the 
entomological  history  of  the  larvae,  the  bass  quivered 
at  the  sight  of  the  hapless  insect.  His  belly  flashed 
brightness  in  the  clear  water  as  he  rolled  to  take  the 
hellgrammite. 

The  man  with  the  rod  saw  the  flash  as  he  eased 
his  way  to  the  base  of  the  pool.  Crouching  low,  the 
angler  cast  a  small  black  lure  about  four  feet  above 
the  flash.  With  the  ultralight  rod  held  high,  he  twitched 
the  lure  back  toward  him.  These  twitches  of  the  rod 
tip  made  the  lure  hop  just  above  the  limestone  bed  of 
the  stream.  Suddenly,  the  rod  whi])ped  downward  and 
the  blue  water  flashed  gold. 

The  bass's  hunger  was  only  stirred  by  the  single 
hellgrammite.  Scarlet  eyes  bulged  ahead  of  ([uivering 
fins  as  something  else  black  came  struggling  in  the 
current  toward  the  smallmouth.  It  was  dark  and  small 
like  a  hellgrammite.  Yet  it  moved  like  a  craytish, 
hopping  above  the  rocks.  Its  tail  wiggled  an  invitation 
to  dine.  Hellgrammite  or  crayfish?  The  bronzeback 
resolved  the  dilemma  by  lancing  openmouthed  toward 
the  split-tail  jig. 


An  assortment  of  black  jigs  and  plastic  split-tails  that  proved 
too  much  for  a  quartet  of  smallmouths. 


Out  of  the  water  he  came,  two  pounds  of  bronzed 
beauty,  bred  in  a  fast-water  stream  where  survival  is 
a  constant  struggle  against  heavy  current.  As  only 
smallmouth  can  do,  he  hung  there  for  just  an  instant 
as  though  contemplating  the  odd  creature  with  the 
white  stick  that  maintained  constant  pressure  against 
him.  Then  the  instant  was  gone,  and  he  fell  back  into 
the  waiting  water.  But  he  was  a  smallmouth,  fully 
aware  of  his  power  and  the  advantage  ottered  by  the 
sheltering  rocks. 

Soon  however,  the  light  fiberglass  did  its  inexorable 
work,  until  the  bass  thrashed  weakly  in  the  shallows.  I 
took  a  moment  to  admire  the  dark  stripes  of  his  gill 
covers  and  his  barred  flanks.  Then,  grasping  him  by  the 
lower  jaw,  I  dislodged  the  single  hook.  After  finding 
an  eddy  free  from  strong  current,  I  eased  the  weakened 
bass  into  the  water.  He  rested  momentarily,  until  realiz- 
ing in  a  flash  that  he  was  free.  Then  he  was  just  a  dart- 
ing" shadow  disappearing  back  into  the  depths  of  the 
pool. 

Before  continuing  on  up  the  stream,  I  checked  the 
hook  point.  Stream  rocks  play  havoc  with  hook  points, 
so  it  pays  to  touch  up  the  edge  fre(|uently  with  a  small 
hook  hone.  A  sharp  hook  is  unusually  critical  when 
fishing  jigs  for  smallmouth  on  light  tackle.  A  light 
rod  simply  can't  drive  a  dull  hook  into  the  relatively 
tough  mouth  of  a  bass.  It  is  also  fairly  common  for 
the  l)ass  to  strike  when  the  point  of  the  hook  is  away 
from  the  direction  of  line  pull  during  a  strike.  The 
eff'ective  hopping  motion  of  a  jig  produces  that  non- 
aligned  condition. 

The  lure  in  my  hand  was  far  and  away  the  most 
productive  lure  for  small-stream  bass  that  I've  used. 
Certainly  there  are  other  lures  more  jjroductive  at  a 
given  time.  For  e.xam])le,  a  spinner  is  hard  to  beat  in 
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early  spring  when  allowed  to  throb  its  flashing  path 
along  the  edges  of  fast  water.  Summer  evenings  or  crisp 
October  days  evoke  propeller-equipped  surface  lures 
gently  plied  along  the  surface.  The  balsa  minnow  family 
of  lures  is  generally  good  throughout  the  season. 

Each  of  the  above  lures  produces  good  smallmouth. 
Yet,  as  much  as  I  savor  the  sight  of  a  smallmouth 
slashing  into  a  top-water  plug,  the  black  jig  and  worm 
combination  is  the  day  in-day  out  producer. 

This  rig  takes  advantage  of  the  "fishability"  of  a  jig 
and  the  seductive  action  of  the  plastic  worm.  Selection 
of  jig  size  should  be  based  upon  the  size  of  the  water 
to  be  fished;  Via  and  %  oz.  jigs  are  ideal  for  the  small 
streams  of  western  Virginia.  These  diminutive  lures 
can  be  effectively  fished  in  only  inches  of  water ;  %  or 


Angler  Barker  Stein  gives  a  cavorting  smallmouth  his  full  at- 
tention. 

even  ^  oz.  black  jigs  may  be  more  effective  in  larger 
waters  like  the  James  River. 

Jigs  can  be  obtained  in  many  colors,  but  black  is  by 
far  the  most  productive  for  smallmouth.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  this  effectiveness  may  be  based  upon  black's 
imitation  of  hellgrammites  or  even  crayfish.  The  jig 
alone  is  good,  but  add  the  plastic  worm,  and  the  com- 
bination can  bring  some  memorable  fishing  hours. 

Full  sized  plastic  worms  like  those  favored  for  large- 
mouth,  have  never  worked  very  well  for  me  in  small 
streams.  Other  fishermen  may  have  found  them  effec- 
tive, but  that  hasn't  been  my  experience.  Most  bass 
fishermen  have  a  few  damaged  plastic  worms  in  their 
tackle  boxes.  These  worms  may  be  torn  veterans  of 
too  much  combat  with  largemouth  or  simply  the  hap- 
less victims  of  a  marauding  bowfin  or  pickerel.  What- 
ever the  reason,  these  worms  are  perfect  for  making  a 
split-tail  for  smallmouth. 

With  a  razor  blade,  cut  the  worm  into  two  or  three 
inch  sections — the  longer  length  for  heavier  jigs.  Then 
split   the   sections   lengthwise,    leaving   you    with    two 


long  pieces,  round  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other.  Again 
split  the  pieces  about  two  thirds  of  their  length.  Place 
the  unsplit  third  of  the  worm  piece  on  the  hook,  leav- 
ing the  split-tail  to  dangle  past  the  end  of  the  jig. 

Purple,  red,  and  black  seem  the  most  productive 
colors  for  the  split-tail.  Obviously,  this  rig  is  nothing 
original  on  my  part.  There  are  various  commercial 
jig-worm  rigs  at  sporting  goods  stores.  I've  tried 
them,  but  they  all  proved  too  stiff,  lacking  good  action 
in  the  water. 

For  years,  bass  fishermen  have  used  jig  and  pork- 
rind  combinations.  There's  no  denying  the  effectiveness 
of  that  combination,  but  the  split-tail  plastic  worm  will 
produce  equal  results  without  the  unavoidable  mess  of 
pork-rind  brine.  When  you're  wading  a  small  stream, 
it's  much  easier  to  cram  a  handful  of  split-tails  into 
a  pocket  than  it  is  to  have  to  screw  and  unscrew  a  jar 
top  for  foul-smelling  pork  rind. 

Another  advantage  of  the  split-tail  rig  is  its  econ- 
omy. If  you're  like  me,  each  lost  lure  hurts  a  little  bit, 
and  using  jigs  results  in  many  lost  lures.  Black  jigs 
can  generally  be  obtained  for  less  than  $.25  apiece. 
Chances  are  that  you  already  have  enough  stray  plastic 
worms  to  complete  the  combination.  It's  generally  a 
good  idea  to  carry  along  some  extra  split-tails  for  the 
jigs.  Redbreast  sunfish  and  rock  bass  lose  all  abandon 
when  the  jig-worm  teases  by!  The  smaller  members 
of  this  plucky  group  sometimes  tear  off  the  plastic  tail. 

Many  lures  are  effective  only  in  certain  types  of 
stream  water.  For  example,  surface  lures  are  generally 
at  their  best  in  placid  waters.  Spinners  like  faster 
moving  water.  Balsa-minnow  type  lures  are  confused 
by  very  fast  water.  The  black  jig  split-tail  is  good 
everywhere.  On  lakes  and  larger  rivers,  I'm  a  com- 
pulsive lure  changer,  always  hoping  to  find  the  slayer 
of  the  day.  On  small  streams,  the  split-tail  leads  a  soli- 
tary life.  It's  rare  that  I  even  try  anything  else,  unless 
the  bronzebacks  are  hitting  surface  lures,  but  therein 
lies  another  tale! 

Perhaps  your  particular  waters  will  prove  the  split- 
tail  only  a  mediocre  lure.  However,  if  there  are  small- 
mouth around,  you  better  stick  a  few  extra  rigs  in 
your  pocket  just  in  case! 

The  good  life:  smallmouth  hanging  heavy  over  one's  shoulder, 
and  more  good  water  ahead! 
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Photo  by  L.  L.  Rue,  III 

Male  yellow-shafted   flicker  drums   out   courtship   music  on  a 
resonant  hollow  tree. 

SURELY  it  is  a  heady  thing  to  be  a  bird  in  the 
springtime.  There  is  a  tinghng  exhilaration  tliat 
([uivers  tln-ough  the  smallest  to  the  largest  feathered 
creature  as  they  enter  the  phase  of  courtship.  In  spite 
of  the  simplicity  and  universality,  the  sweet  natural  act 
of  mating  may  be  as  complicated  as  it  is  fundamental. 
Bird  courtshijjs  are  made  up  of  inherited  rituals. 

Male  birds  cotn't  promiscuously  with  different  sig- 
nificant talents.  The  males  are  usually  feathered  more 
vividly  than  the  females  so  there  is  much  preening  and 
strutting  with  display  of  ruffs,  crests,  or  fancy  plumes. 
Some  males  are  gifted  songsters,  some  are  artistic 
dancers,  and  some  are  fantastic  aerialists. 

Many  lovemaking  antics  may  seem  either  ridiculous 
or  beautiful.  Certainly  an  adult  ruffed  grouse  that 
marches  a  fallen  log  on  a  cool  spring  morning,  then 
stops  to  fan  his  wings,  appears  a  ludicrous  lover.  Just 
wait.  The  grouse  halts,  his  purplish  ruff  feathers  flare 
and  the  wide,  rusty  tail  is  spread  along  the  log  as  he 
lowers  and  raises  his  wings  faster  and  faster,  accelerat- 
ing them  until  the  rumbling  drumbeats  can  be  heard  a 
mile  away.  Often  we  must  stop  the  car  in  the  lane  to 
our  house  to  allow  several  intent,  single-purposed  little 
hen-grouse  to  hasten  to  answer  his  call. 

A  certain  limb  on  a  sycamore  tree  across  the  river  is 
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where  the  pileatcd  woodpecker  drums  music  of  a  deep, 
hollow  (juality  that  only  a  female  woodpecker  under- 
stands. The  smaller  woodpeckers  also  beat  rolling  tat- 
toos on  resonant  limbs,  tin  roofs,  or  gutters.  A  wood- 
pecker in  love  is  certain  to  find  the  instrument  best 
suited  for  his  purpose.  No  matter  how  learned  is  man, 
he  will  never  decipher  the  woodpecker's  code.  Is  the 
male  making  an  outright  proposition?  Do  the  drum- 
beats carry  a  double  meaning?  Or  is  the  drumming  a 
simple  song  of  love? 

The  tlicker,  also  of  the  woodpecker  family,  varies 
his  courtship.  He  drums;  he  also  hops  on  the  ground 
and  confronts  his  loved  one  so  that  she  may  admire 
his  varied  feathers.  He  spreads  his  tail,  puffs  out  his 
head,  and  performs  a  sort  of  softshoe  dance  before  he 
wavers  off  in  flight  calling  the  loud  ])rimitive,  "Wicky, 
wicky,  wick)-,  wick." 

The  wild  turkey  gobbler  is  famous  for  his  aggressive 
courtship.  He  is  well  known  as  the  polygamous  sheik 
of  the  forest,  determined  to  collect  the  most  hens  for 
his  harem.  There  is  some  question  if  it  is  not  the 
rivalry  of  winning  females  from  other  toms  that  is 
his  strongest  urgency.  As  he  struts  and  gobbles  with 
his  spread  fan-shaped  tail  and  stiff  wing-quills  dragging 
the  ground,  the  wattles  become  enlarged  and  red  with 
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Male   ruffed   grouse,    between   drumming   sessions,    raises   his 
ruff,  spreads  tail,  and  struts  on  his  drumming  log. 

blood.  His  gobble  is  intended  for  both  sexes :  for  the 
females  an  invitation,  for  the  males  a  challenge. 

Even  the  amorous  street  pigeon  uses  display  and 
struts  as  he  turns  around  and  around  with  head  low- 
ered, allowing  the  sunlight  to  bring  out  the  iridescence 
of  his  silvery  neck  feathers.  Pigeons  touch  bills  and 
make  soft  noises  while  courting  from  which  comes  the 
term,  "billing  and  cooing." 

Just  as  the  grouse  and  woodpeckers  are  the  ac- 
knowledged  drummers  of  the   forest   so   do   the  bob- 


whites  belong  to  the  drum  and  fife  corps.  The  clear, 
staccato  whistle  of  the  ({uail  rings  from  underbrush, 
a  low  stump,  or  the  rail  of  a  fence.  As  spring  warms, 
the  coveys  break  and  scatter.  The  young  cock  feels  the 
cjuickening  of  the  season  and  sets  about  finding  a  mate. 
He  calls  in  long,  ringing  tones,  "Bobwhite,  ah,  bob- 
white,  bob,  bob,  bob."  This  call  is  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  as  he  listens  for  a  soft  reply.  If  a  female  an- 
swers he  flies  to  her  with  crest  erect,  flutters  his  wings 
with  all  the  pomp  he  can  muster.  The  pairs  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other  with  a  different  call,  but  they  are 
seldom  apart.  One  day  we  heard  a  charming  soft  flut- 
tering song  of  musical  syllables  sung  by  two  voices.  A 
pair  of  quail  wandered  out  from  under  the  juniper's 
low  hanging  branches. 

The  seldom-seen  woodcock  is  most  memorable  for 
his  curious  aerial  courtship  dance.  Just  at  dusk  he  rises 
in  spirals  while  chirping  and  twittering  to  a  height  of 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.  He  then  circles  horizontally  before 
he  plunges  to  the  ground  where  he  changes  his  twitter- 
ing to  a  nasal  "peent."  He  may  then  strut  about  like 
a  tiny  turkey  gobbler  with  drooping  wings  and  upright 
tail,  after  which  he  rises  again  and  the  same  weird  song- 
is  heard  before  he  descends  again.  His  is  an  eccentric 
skill  in  one  of  nature's  strangest  courtships. 

The  hummingbirds'  legs  are  weak  and  their  feet 
delicate  so  they  cannot  strut.  Their  voices  are  squeaks 
so  they  cannot  sing.  They  possess  the  most  versatile, 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Woodlands  resound  with  wild  gobblers'  chal- 
lenges shortly  after  dawn  on  balmy,  spring 
mornings  as  the  big  birds  signal  their  invi- 
tations to  interested  hens  and  their  warnings 
to  other  males  to  stay  clear  of  their  claims. 
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ANYONE  who  has  ever  helHed  up  to  a  tackle 
counter  knows  that  fishing  lures  aren't  as  ex- 
pendable as  shotgun  shells.  Today's  "go-gettum'' 
bass  buster  has  to  have  guts  to  peg  his  tvvo  buck  lures 
into  cover  thick  enough  to  give  a  cottontail  claustro- 
phobia. He  either  has  guts  or  an  ace  in  the  hole. 

Seasoned  bass  fishermen  carry  double  insurance 
against  losing  lures.  The  usual  instant  patent  remedy 
for  hung  plugs  is  a  good  strong  line  connected  to  the 
lure  with  some  well  tied  knots.  The  20  or  25  pound 
test  lines  many  bass  catchers  use  are  stout  enough 
to  straighten  hooks  and  yank  plugs  free.  Tf  the  lure 
is  too  tightly  stuck  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  it's  time 
to  dig  out  the  back-up  insurance,  the  lure  retrieYer. 

Called  bait  savers,  lure  knockers  and  other  local 
names,  lure  retrievers  are  saving  smart  anglers  loads 
of  inflated  cash  every  season.  Fishermen  who  use  them 
say  they  seldom  lose  a  lure.  Yet,  as  effective  as  these 
gadgets  are,  not  one  angler  in  10  has  one. 

Except  for  areas  where  lure  reti'ieveTs  are  locally 
popular,  they  are  difficult  to  find  in  tackle  shops.  There 
are  some  fine  m^odels  coramercially  made,  but  the  de- 
mand is  so  small  few  stores  carry  them. 

The  more  popular  models  are  designed  to  .slide  down 
the  fishing  line  and  knock  the  snagged  lure  loose. 
There's  a  stout  line  attached  with  Avhich  the  angler  can 
manipulate  the  retriever.  TlTere's  also  some  wire  or 
chain  atttached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  retriever  that 
will  engage  the  hooks  of  the  hung  lure.  If  bouncing  the 
retriever  up  and  down  doesn't  free  the  bait,  it  may 
catch  the  hooks  giving  the  angler  the  opportunity  to 
either  pull  the  lure  off  the  snag  or  derrick  up  the  snag 
itself. 

If  you  can't  find  a  retriever  in  a  tackle  shop  you  can 
make  yotjr  own.  The  bill  of  materials  includes  a  10- 
ounce  egg  sinker,  a  ample  of  heavy  fishing  snaps,  a 
short  length  of  "heaA'y  wire,  10  yards  of  heav\-  mono- 
filament or  wire  Hn^e  t-esting  not  less  than  30  pounds 
and  100  feet  of  heavy  n3-lon  line  testing  not  less  than 
100  pounds. 

Run  the  short  length  of  heavy  wir<e  throngh  the  hole 
in  the  egg  sinker.  With  a  plicr.s  bend  quarter  incli 
eyelets  into  either  end.  Be  sure  the  wire  cyekts  are 
flush  against  the  .sinker.  Place  a  fishing  snap  in  eaclli 
eyelet  Tic  the  100  foot  len<;lh  of  nylon  cord  to  on^e 
eyelet.  This  length,  incidentally,  is  f)ptional,  depending 
u])on  the  depth  of  the  water  wli^re  you  fi.sh.  Roll  tlie 
monofilament  or  wire  line  into  a  loose  C(m1  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  tie  it  securely  to  the  remaining 
eyelet.  This  is  to  provide  something  to  tangle  with 
the  hooks  of  the  snagged  lure  if  the  weight  of  the 
sinker  fails  to  knock  it  free. 

When  your  lure  becomes  hung  u]),  position  your 
boat  directly  f)ver  it  so  that  tlic  line  runs  straiglit 
down.  Attach  the  lure  retriever  to  the  line  by  means 
of  both  fishing  snaps.  Hold  the  rod  in  one  hand  and 
the  hea\'y  line  controlling  the  retrie\er  in  the  other. 
Allow  the  retriever  to  free  fall  down  the  line  so  it 
hits  the  lure  as  hard  as  ])ossible.  Tf  the  first  blow 
doesn't   do    the   trick,    raise    the    retriever   and   bounce 


Jiow  to   RESCUI 


Photos  by  the  Author 


Above:   The   right  way  to   retrieve   a   snagged  lure.  Left   hand 
keeps   line  taut.    Belov^r:   Author   rescues   a    lure   using   home- 
made lure  retriever. 
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Spring  Grove 


Above:  A  pair  of  lure  savers,  commercial  model,  top,  and  home- 
made   model    beneath.   Below:  Author    boats    a    rescued    lure 
using  commercially  made  retriever. 


it  again.  Continue  to  manipulate  the  retriever  until  it 
either  knocks  the  lure  loose  or  becomes  tangled  in  the 
hooks. 

A  lone  angler  trying  to  keep  his  boat  in  position 
and  manipulate  a  lure  retriever  at  the  same  time  has 
his  hands  full.  It's  a  good  idea  to  toss  out  the  anchor 
and  position  the  boat  before  trying  to  rescue  the  lure. 

Some  anglers  carry  their  retrievers  in  their  tackle 
boxes  and  others  make  them  permanent  fixtures  in 
their  boats.  In  a  tackle  box  a  retriever  with  its  length 
of  line  can  be  a  nuisance.  Best  place  it  in  a  plastic  or 
cloth  bag  before  putting  it  in  the  box. 

In  shallow  water  some  fishermen  prefer  to  use  a 
pole  type  retriever.  The  length  of  the  pole  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  coil  spring  or  a  TV 
antenna  insulator  is  attached  to  the  business  end. 

When  a  lure  is  caught  on  some  underwater  debris, 
the  line  is  slipped  into  the  spring  or  insulator.  The 
angler  shoves  the  pole  down  along  the  line  and  pokes 
the  bait  free. 

Pole  type  retrievers  are  also  handy  for  freeing  lures 
caught  up  in  trees.  You  really  appreciate  them  when 
there's  a  chance  your  lure  is  sharing  a  branch  with 
a  moccasin. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  better  to  break  off  a 
lure  rather  than  go  after  it.  When  you  snag  a  bait  in 
a  particularly  hot  fishing  spot,  where  you  are  getting 
lots  of  hits,  you  hate  to  go  in  and  mess  around  trying 
to  recover  a  lure.  Under  such  circumstances  it's  better 
to  sacrifice  a  good  lure,  particularly  if  you're  carrying 
spares. 

If  the  current  or  wind  is  moving  away  from  you, 
it  may  be  possible  to  recover  these  lures  later.  You 
can  cut  the  line  near  the  rod  tip  and  tie  the  length 
of  snagged  line  to  a  plastic  bobber.  It  will  be  carried 
below  you,  out  of  your  way,  while  you  continue  to 
catch  fish. 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  recover  snagged  baits, 
but  most  of  them  trust  more  to  luck  than  anything 
else.  Some  fishermen  slide  sinkers  or  spark  plugs  down 
the  line  in  an  effort  to  shock  the  lure  loose.  As  often 
as  not,  they  end  up  losing  the  sinkers  to  boot. 

Sometimes  just  plain  luck  saves  the  day.  Floating 
plugs,  for  example,  sometimes  break  free  when  the 
line  is  snapped.  It's  a  good  idea  to  look  the  area  over 
closely  when  you  break  off  a  floater.  It  may  bob  to 
the  surface. 

Dollar  for  dollar  a  lure  retriever  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  you  can  stuff  into  your  tackle  box.  Not 
only  will  it  save  lots  of  lures,  but  it  will  give  you  the 
courage  to  cast  your  favorite  plug  into  those  nasty 
places  where  the  big  ones  live.  A  lure  retriever  will 
help  you  make  liars  of  those  fellows  who  say,  "The 
fisherman  who  loses  few  lures,  catches  few  fish." 
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MAY  is  a  particularly  beautiful  month  in  Y'n- 
ginia.  In  the  piedmont  region  the  trees  are 
showing  off.  The  greens  and  rusts  of  new- 
leaves  reflect  a  variety  of  color  almost  equal  to  au- 
tumn's display.  This  season  doesn't  last  long,  for 
soon  the  new  growth  matures  and  the  heavier  foliage 
buries  the  forests  in  the  dark  shade  of  summer.  But 
during  this  brief  time  in  early  May  the  woodlands 
have  a  luminescent  cjuality  that  will  not  be  repeated 
for  twelve  months. 

The  temperature  is  ideal  with  warm  days  which 
cool  rapidly  as  the  sun  retreats  westward.  The  birds 
are  noisy  as  they,  and  all  of  nature,  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  winter. 

It  was  into  this  setting  that  I  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  enter  for  some  forty-odd  hoiu's. 

I  was  not  overly  enthused  when  my  wife  announced 
that  the  Girl  Scout  troop,  of  which  she  is  the  assistant 
leader,  was  going  camping,  and  that  I  should  plan 
on  going.  Somehow  the  idea  of  me  and  the  troo]i  lead- 


View  across  our  complex,  which  consisted  of  five  other  similar 
cottages  plus  dining  hall. 


er's  husl)and  spending  two  days  camping  with  24  jun- 
ior girl  scouts  did  not  sound  like  a  choice  T  would 
make  for  a  May  weekend.  But  this  was  in  February, 
and  as  the  time  drew  closer  I  found  myself  becoming- 
more  interested  as  the  plans  took  form. 

While  the  creeks  of  V^irginia  are  usually  running- 
full  in  May,  such  was  not  the  case  this  year.  A  pro- 
longed drought  since  early  April  had  rendered  the 
forests  hazardous  from  a  fire  stand])oint,  and  ten  days 
before  "our  weekend"  the  forests  were  closed  statewide. 
The  scouts  must  have  done  rain  dances,  for  the  camp- 
ing ban  was  lifted  four  days  before  our  (le])arture. 

The  fateful  briday  arrived  and  the  24  anxious  scouts, 
two  leaders,  two  husbands,  an  additional  mother,  and 
a  Senior  Girl  Scout  formed  a  convoy  of  five  cars  and 
a  pickup  (baggage)  trtick.  It  is  an  easv  trek  from 
western  Henrico  County  to  Pocahontas  State  I'ark, 
but  as  far  as  the  scouts  were  concerned  it  was  cross- 
country. 

As  is  often  the  cast'  for  excursions  ])1aniu'(l  well  in 
advance,  the  day  of  departure  was  dark  ;nid  dreary. 
The  "accommodations"  satisfied  ever) ( me  (  we  couldn't 
believe  the  buildings  date  from  1^33  ),  the  evening  meal 
went  well,  and  then  the  heavens  o]>eni(l.  .\ot  drops 
of  rain,  but  bucket.s — a  real  monsoon.  The  girls  de- 
veloped the  ])erfect  philosophy:  if  the  roof  k'.aks,  ])ut 
your  cot  under  the  leak,  and  slee])  inuU'r  the  cot.  ['"or- 
tunately,  this  ap])roach   did   not    re(|uire   testing. 

For  those  who  \\;i\v  ne\er  e\])erience(l  it,  let  me 
ex])lain  what  "lights-out"  means  to  24  scouts.  This 
is  the  time  to  experiment  with  fiashligbts  to  see  what 
kind  of  animals  can  bi'  imagined  within  the  shadows 
in  each  cabin.  It's  the  time  to  uttei-  \oui-  best  ghost 
sounds,  and  laugh  at  the  reactions,  lint  1  doubt  if  any 
group  of  children,  boys  or  girls,  h;ive  ever  done  other- 
wise. I  guess  this  constitutes  a  real  ])art  of  the  crnnp- 


By  RAYMOND  W.  TAM^OR 

Ptiotos  by  tlie  Autlior 

ing  experience. 

Saturday  dawned  with  little  improvement  in  the 
weather:  dark,  foggy,  and  occasional  drizzle.  During 
the  morning,  however,  things  improved  (|uickly  and 
the  weather  remained  perfect  for  the  rest  of  the  week- 
end. Friday  night's  rain  had  served  to  erase  anv  threat 


Dining   room   formed   an   ideal   area   for  entertainment  during 
"monsoon." 
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from  forest  fires.   Since  Saturday  was  to  be  the  only 
full  day  of  the  outing,  things  soon  got  humming. 

First,  it  was  horseback  riding.  I  believe  the  scouts 
had  as  much  fun  watching  the  owner's  dog.  Blackie, 
move  the  horses  from  the  corral  to  the  stalls  as  they 
did  in  riding.  It  was  the  first  riding  experience  for 
many  of  the  girls,  but  all  returned  from  the  three-mile 
trail  looking  like  seasoned  troopers.  Final  results — 
a  good  time  for  all,  despite  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  glasses 
to  a  low  hanging  tree  branch.   Said  glasses  were  re- 


Scouts  were  instructed  in  the  handling  of  knives,  and  the  ancient 
art  of  making  long  sticks  shorter  became  the  vogue. 


covered,  and  all  were  ready  for  the  next  event. 

After  lunch  the  group  embarked  on  the  Beaver  Lake 
trail.  This  is  a  three-mile  walk  over  varying  terrain. 
We  had  distributed  to  the  girls  wildflower  charts  fur- 
nished by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  It  was  interesting  to  see  many  of  the 
wildflowers  on  the  chart  located  and  identified  by  the 
scouts.  Highlights  of  the  walk  was  the  discovery  of 
several  pink  ladyslippers,  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly rare.  By  the  time  we  covered  the  three  miles, 
which  included  some  moderate  hills,  several  of  the 
group  were  wishing  for  their  horses  again. 

Each  evening  after  supper  the  girls  entertained  with 
skits.  Imagination  was  given  free  rein,  and  the  skits 
were  most  humorous. 

A  word  about  food  would  be  in  order  here.  No  hot- 
dogs  and  hamburgers  for  this  group.  The  scouts  had 
drawn  up  their  own  menus,  which  included  spaghetti 
and  meat  sauce,  hobo  packs  ( beef  and  vegetables  cooked 
in    foil    over    the   coals),    scrambled    eggs,    and    even 


"dreamboats"  (bananas  with  chocolate  and  marsh- 
mallows  warmed  over  the  fire). 

There  were  many  instances,  both  humorous  and 
otherwise,  which  will  always  be  remembered.  There 
was  the  scream  from  one  girl,  "He's  moving,"  as  she 
began  her  first  horseback  ride.  There  was  the  case  of 
the  leader's  whistle  being  dunked  in  the  spaghetti  pot. 
There  were  the  nightmares  of  one  girl  (my  daughter, 
of  course)  as  she  recalled  the  white  spider  with  l)lack 
eyes  she  had  encountered  on  the  hike. 

None  of  these,  however,  would  cjualify  as  the  high- 
light of  the  trip.  This  could  only  go  to  the  "Quiet 
Time"  on  Sunday  morning,  as  many  of  the  girls  pre- 
sented a  program  on  the  theme  of  "God  and  Nature." 
I  know  of  no  church  service  which  could  have  been 
more  impressive  than  this  one,  aided  by  the  woodland 


"Quiet  time"  of  poems  and  bible  readings  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  outdoors. 

setting. 

The  group's  study  of  wildlife  was  limited  to  several 
grey  squirrels,  four  baby  bats  in  the  rafters  of  the 
kitchen,  many  chattering  birds,  the  dog  Blackie,  and 
a  stray  cat  who  came  early  and  stayed  late,  and  was 
promptly  nicknamed  "Scout." 

I  guess  the  real  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  this  group  of  Girl  Scouts  and  their 
leaders  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  made  it  possible 
by  furnishing  the  Pocahontas  State  Park  for  all  to 
enjoy.  Fortunately,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
appears  to  be  anticipating  the  needs  of  its  growing 
population.  In  addition  to  the  16  parks  now  in  opera- 
tion, more  are  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment. Everyone  should  avail  himself  of  the  park- 
land opportunities  in  this  state.  This  was  not  my  first 
visit  to  Pocahontas.  I  have  been  a  frequent  guest  there, 
and  in  most  state  parks  in  Virginia.  This  weekend  did, 
however,  allow  me  to  appreciate  the  parks  through 
the  eyes  of  others ;  that  is,  through  the  eyes  of  or- 
ganized groups. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  accompany  a  group 
to  our  parks,  why  not  take  it  ?  Perhaps,  as  in  my  case, 
your  first  thoughts  will  not  be  ones  of  boundless  en- 
thusiasm. But,  then  again,  the  experience  may  pleas- 
antly surprise  you. 


MAY,  1972 
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View  From  The  Top  Of  The  Mouse  Cage 

REVELATIONS  FROM  RODENTIA 

By  BILL  WEEKES 
Blacksburg,  J'lrginia 


WE  have  heard  it  often  enough — "nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum."  A  study  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  mammals  leads  one  to  add — nature  ab- 
hors anarchy. 

Anarchy  implies  disorder,  disorganization.  Mammal 
populations  work  toward  order,  order  being  a  place 
for  everyone  and  everyone  in  his  place.  But  if  there 
be  too  many  "everyones"  and  not  enough  places,  then 
nature  plays  the  wastral.  Something  has  to  give  for 
nature  abhors  gluttony  as  well. 

Where  animals  are  gregarious,  the  concept  of  phcc 
is  significant.  Mammals  hang  around  together  in 
groups,  herds,  packs,  colonies  and  coteries.  There  must 
be  order  in  these  micro-societies  so  as  to  promote  sur- 
vival, breeding,  feeding,  hunting,  defending.  In  unity 
there  is  strength.  There  are  intra-species  squabbles,  of 
course.  But  out  of  such  squabbles  over  territory,  about 
mates,  or  out  of  just  plain  aggression,  evolves  order 
and  place. 

Place  may  be  physical — like  territory,  or  psycho- 
logical, or  social — like  status,  rank,  dominance  or 
benevolent  leadership. 

Place  is  sought.  Mates  hunt  a  place  to  set  up  house- 
keeping— to  find  a  niche,  and,  by  finding  a  suitable  one, 
filling  up  a  vacuum.  Like  an  Englishman's  home,  their 
place  is  their  castle,  to  be  defended  tenaciously.  Monkeys 
howl  and  seals  patrol  to  protect  their  places. 

An  animal  establishes  his  rank  among  his  peers  by 
fighting  his  brothers.  Mammals  seldom  kill  a  member 
of  their  own  species. 

Status  and  rank  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  well- 
known  "peck  order,"  or  as  it  is  known  among  mam- 
malogists,  "dominance  hierarchy."  Once  the  fighting 
is  over,  one  may  discern  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 
In  wolves  and  domestic  dogs  the  dominant  animal 
stands  with  stiff  legs,  raised  and  quivering  tail,  raised 
hair  and  bared  fangs.  He  growls.  The  submissive 
canine  may  crouch,  flatten  his  tail  and  ears.  He  is  silent. 

Deer  are  a  textbook  study  in  dominance  hierarchy 
based  on  the  old  sex  symbol — the  antlers.  Studies  at  a 
zoo  made  by  one  H.  Hediger  revealed  three  social 
classes  among  deer — classes  stratified  by  size  and  shape 
of  antler.  In  descending  order,  the  classes  were  labeled 
alpha,  beta  and  gamma.  Upon  observation,  Hediger  dis- 
covered the  antlers  had  a  social  value.  What's  more, 
the  animals  seemed  conscious  of  it.  The  alpha  deer 
had  the  sturdiest  antlers  and  stood  high  in  the  social 
rank.  One  day  these  fell  ofi. 

When  the  beta  deer  realized  this,  it  attacked  and 
pursued  the  alpha  deer,  which  had  temporarily  lost 
status,  that  is,  until  the  other  deer  lost  their  antlers 


as  well.  The  important  point  here  is  the  fact  the  deer 
seemed  to  realize  its  loss  of  status.  It  felt  something. 

A  kind  of  consciousness  has  also  been  manifested  by 
the  red  deer  of  Scotland — an  animal  used  as  a  classic 
example  of  female  leadership  within  a  herd  during  a 
non-breeding  season.  Red  deer  females  act  as  herd 
leaders,  and  their  selfless  protection  of  the  young  and 
other  herd  females  show  what  scientist  F.  Eraser 
Darling  called  "a  move  toward  the  development  of  an 
ethical    system." 

From  these  deer  observations  one  might  ask  whether 
some  mammals  might  possibly  have  feelings  about 
others  of  their  own  species.  Could  a  mammal  relate 
to  a  member  of  its  species  as  something  other  than  a 
moving  object  with  which  to  breed  or  with  which  to 
be  aggressive?  May  not  a  non-human  mammal  feel 
emotion  toward  another  of  its  species,  contain  a  psy- 
chological feeling  not  only  about  its  place  in  the  order 
of  things,  but  of  the  places  of  his  brothers?  Do  non- 
human  mammals  have  a  social  consciousness,  in  other 
words? 

Experiments  with  rats  and  mice  indicate  that  lower 
mammals  think  something  about  their  fellow  beings 
and  that  this  something  may  cause  stress.  And  this 
stress  is  significant  when  these  rodents  are  cramped  for 
space — when  their  physical  places  are  diminished  by 
increasing  numbers. 

In  these  experiments,  the  rodents  didn't  need  to 
worry  about  the  comforts  of  life — food,  water  and 
breeding  companies  were  available.  There  was  also 
enough  shelter.  If  there  were  to  be  a  check  on  popula- 
tion growth  it  would  have  to  be  rooted  to  an  intenial 
check  that  fed  back  into  the  bloated  population.  Such 
a  factor  would  not  only  flush  out  excess  numbers  and 
thwart  increased  numbers,  but  would  cause  strange 
behavior  amid  the  existing  numbers. 

Dr.  John  Calhoun  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  conducted  experiments  with  rats  and  mice 
ostensibly  to  find  possible  correlations  to  human  crowd- 
edness,  which  he  feels  will  reach  a  threshold  in  2008  to 
2010. 

In  rats  he  found  crowding  at  twice  the  comfortable 
density  results  in  females  not  taking  very  good  care 
of  their  babies,  either  not  building  nests  or  abandoning 
them  altogether.  Among  males,  abnormal  behavior  in- 
cluded homosexuality,  hypersexuality  and  individuals 
that  were  passive,  almost  zombie-like. 

Journalist  Stewart  Alsop  wrote  an  article  in  Nezvs- 
zveek  magazine  (Aug.  17,  1970)  about  "Dr.  Calhoun's 
Horrible  Mousery."  What  Alsop  witnessed  were  not 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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ILLEGAL  STRIPER  EMPHASIS  SCHEDULED  IN  WHITE  BASS  WATERS.  Game  wardens  will  continue  to 

arrest  fishermen  with  striped  bass  less  than  12  inches  in  length  caught  in  white 
bass  waters  this  spring.  Special  signs  have  been  posted  on  all  waters  where  the 
two  species  are  found  together,  in  an  effort  to  help  fishermen  distinguish 
between  these  closely  related  fishes.  The  success  of  our  striper  stocking 
program  in  lakes  like  Claytor  and  Smith  Mountain  may  well  depend  on  protecting 
these  fish  while  they  are  at  a  vulnerable  size.  Anglers  are  reported  to  be 
catching  white  bass  already  this  season,  and  the  small  stripers  are  often  found 
along  with  the  schools  of  white  bass  as  they  move  into  the  headwaters  to  spawn. 
The  small  stripers  bite  readily  and  are  easily  caught  by  the  white  bass  anglers. 

The  Commission  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  striper  fishery  in 
Smith  Mountain,  Leesville  and  Claytor  lakes  after  recent  evidence  that  more 
stripers  had  survived  from  earlier  releases  than  originally  thought.  With  these 
fish  being  caught  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  the  Commission  is  even  more 
convinced  that  a  substantial  striper  fishery  can  be  developed  in  these  waters. 
When  the  new  striper  hatching  facility  at  Brookneal  is  completed,  there  will  be 
more  fingerlings  and  fry  available  for  stocking  than  ever  before. 

Although  closely  related  to  the  white  bass,  the  striper  is  a  longer,  slimmer  fish  with  a 
bass  shape,  while  the  white  bass  has  a  deep-bodied,  pan  fish  shape.  The  body  of 
the  white  bass  rises  sharply  behind  the  head  forming  a  hump,  and  the  stripes  are 
usually  light  forming  broken  lines.  The  striper  is  a  more  streamlined  fish 
with  heavy  continuous  stripes.  No  stripers  less  than  12  inches  may  be  creeled 
in  inland  waters,  and  the  daily  creel  limit  is  8  fish.  White  bass  of  any  size 
may  be  kept  and  the  creel  limit  is  25  fish  daily,  although  a  commission  regu- 
lation is  now  under  consideration  that  would  raise  the  striper  minimum  size  to 
20  inches  in  most  waters  and  do  away  with  the  creel  limit  on  white  bass. 

FUR  SALES  DOWN  THROUGHOUT  COMMONWEALTH.  Analysis  of  the  reports  submitted  by  licensed 

fur  dealers  across  the  Commonwealth  indicates  a  definite  decline  in  the  numbers 
of  furs  brought  to  market  during  1970-71  as  compared  with  the  1969-70  period. 
The  number  of  beaver  pelts  sold  to  fur  buyers  dropped  by  1,000  according  to  the 
1970-71  report  and  for  the  same  period  purchases  of  deer  pelts  were  down  2,000; 
raccoon,  down  7,000;  grey  fox,  700;  red  fox,  250;  mink,  600;  opossum,  1,400; 
otter,  150;  and  skunk,  1,000. 

Most  dramatic  was  the  drop  of  50,000  muskrat  pelts  sold  during  the  comparative  period 
and  the  surprising  increase  of  over  3,000  nutria  pelts. 

Fur  prices  tumbled  during  the  same  period  with  beaver  pelts  bringing  an  average  of  $3.77 
less.  The  price  for  mink  was  down  $2.62;  raccoon,  $1.38;  and  skunk,  30  cents. 

PIKE  REARING  OPERATIONS  STARTED.  The  transfer  of  70  adult  northern  pike  from  the  King 
and  Queen  Fish  Cultural  Station  to  a  26  acre  pond  on  the  Game  Commission's  Elm 
Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area  was  the  first  step  in  the  annual  pike  hatching  and 
rearing  operation.  The  northerns  should  have  spawned  in  mid-March,  but  fishery 
biologists  cannot  judge  the  success  of  the  effort  until  the  fry  are  visible.  The 
resulting  fingerlings  will  be  recovered  about  June  1,  when  the  pond  is  drained, 
and  will  be  transferred  to  suitable  waters  around  the  state.  So  far  the 
northerns  have  been  most  successful  in  smaller  Game  Commission  and  water  supply 
lakes.  Large  scale  introductions  into  Gaston  and  other  reservoirs  have  failed  to 
produce  the  same  results. 

Some  muskellunge  at  the  Marion  Hatchery  were  allowed  to  spawn  naturally  and  the  eggs 

collected  for  hatching  and  rearing  under  controlled  conditions.  About  100  brood 
fish  are  available  and  some  were  placed  in  six  specially  prepared  ponds  to  spawn 
in  late  April.  Others  were  spawned  artificially  in  the  hatchery. 

Muskies  attempting  to  spawn  at  Game  Commission  Lake  Shenandoah  were  trapped  and  eggs 
were  taken  from  those  caught  and  hatched  at  the  Front  Royal  Fish  Cultural 
Station.  It  is  thought  that  survival  might  be  higher  from  wild  fish  acclimated 
to  Virginia  than  from  those  held  and  reared  in  the  hatchery. 

As  a  back-up,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  obtain  fry  from  other  states  in  exchange 

for  striped  bass  eggs  available  from  the  Commission's  Brookneal  Hatchery.  Muskie 
and  northerns  have  provided  unusual  angling  thrills  for  a  large  number  of 
Virginia  anglers,  and  we  intend  to  keep  stocking  these  fish  in  waters  where  they 
have  definitely  done  well.  Fisheries  workers  hope  to  have  at  least  50,000  of  the 
exotics  for  release  this  summer. 
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WHAT'S  that  you  say?  You've  always  supposed 
fly  fishing  for  trout  to  be  early  to  midsummer 
sport,  when  insect  hatches  were  at  their  zenith  ? 
Or  even  later,  during  periods  of  low  water,  when  the 
stealthy  approach  and  tiny  dry  flies  sometimes  turn 
the  trick  when  all  other  methods  fail  ?  Yes,  this  is  true, 
and  even  more.  The  greatest  satisfaction  in  fly  fishing 
is  available  during  these  times.  These  words,  however, 
are  intended  for  the  neophyte,  the  would-be  fly  fisher- 
man, those  among  you  who  have  never  cast  a  fly  for 
trout.  The  big  question  is,  have  you  ever  wanted  to  ? 
Now  be  honest.  While  plunking  night  crawlers  or  draw- 
ing a  spinner  through  a  pool,  have  you  ever  covertly 
watched  as  the  lonely  fly  caster  upstream  gracefully 
lays  out  his  casts?  Maybe  you  were  nagged  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  having  more  fun  than  you.  Could 
be  he  was.  you  know.  If  similar  thoughts  have  ever 
crossed  your  mind  and  you  profess  an  interest  in  trying 
a  fly,  then  read  on  and  let's  see  why  now,  the  early  sea- 
son, is  the  best  time  to  bee^in 

The  reasons  are  really  few  and  simple,  but  very  im- 
portant to  smoothing  the  oftentimes  rough  road  to 
becoming  a  good  fly  fisherman.  First,  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  to  actually  hook  your  first  trout  on  a  fly  will 
do  more  for  you  (they  zvill  bite  those  things !)' than 
any  technical  data,  which  flies  are  best,  how  long  a 
leader,  etc..  you  might  absorb.  And  your  best  chance 
is  now,  for  the  very  good  and  obvious  reason  that  there 
are  more  fish  in  the  water  at  season's  beginning  than 
any  other  time  of  year.  The  water  is  usually  high  and 
cloudy  too,  which  tends  to  make  the  trout  less  wary. 
Weather  is  often  miserable  and  of  course  there  are 
hordes  of  fishermen,  but,  remember,  I'm  not  saying 
this  is  the  best  time  to  fly  fish,  only  that  it's  the  best 
time  to  learn  fly  fishing. 

A  case  in  point,  my  own  :  Botetourt's  North  Creek, 
on  a  sun-drenched  summer  morning,  many  moons  ago, 
was  where  I  decided  to  have  a  go  at  this  fly  fishing 
thing.  My  gear  was  complete  and  correct  as  I  headed 
upstream  in  the  classic  manner  about  which  I  had  read 
so  much  (oh,  how  T  had  read!).  On  my  gossamer  tip- 
pet was  tied  a  #16  black  gnat,  dry.  Was  I  ever  pre- 
pared. Except  for  what  followed.  My  first  consternation 
was  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  see  the  fly  on  the  water,  and 
was  certain  the  trout,  if  there  were  any,  couldn't  cither. 
Then,  my  backyard  practice  notwithstanding,  every 
other  cast  hung  up  in  the  brush  overhanging  this  small, 
swift  stream.  Confidence  and  faith  were  unknown 
words.  Needless  to  say,  no  fish  were  caught,  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  new  fly  fishing  outfit  was  rele- 
gated to  the  car  trunk  in  favor  of  more  familiar  gear. 
The  real  tragedy,  though,  was  my  broken  spirit,  and 
it  was  a  long  while  before  I  again  tried  to  master 
the  art. 

Diagnosing  the  above  and  other  mistakes  may  profit 
you.  Let's  see.  The  time  of  year  was  definitely  wrong, 
for  one  thing.  Even  though  the  numbers  of  trout  fish- 
ermen in  that  pre- 1950  era  were  far  fewer  than  today. 
there  weren't  many  trout  either,  after  opening  day. 
Neither  was  there  in-season  stocking.   With  over  one 
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million  trout  stocked  annually  in  our  waters  today,  I 
strongly  suspect  the  trout-per-fisherman  ratio  favors 
today's  angler  over  those  of  the  "good  old  days."  And 
I  picked  the  wrong  location.  North  Creek  was  too  small 
and  cluttered  for  an  amateur  fly  caster,  particularly 
fishing  upstream,  w^hich  requires  much  more  casting 
than  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thoughts  relating 
to  the  appropriateness  of  my  tackle  were  foremost  in 
my  mind,  while  I  should  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  job  at  hand. 

My  beginning  then,  was  less  than  successful,  but  T 
believe  that  if  you  can  grasp  the  basics  I  am  trying  to 
set  down  here  you  will  avoid  a  lot  of  disappointments, 
and  will  have  a  good  start  towards  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  gratifying  method  of  fishing  of  all. 

While  this  is  more  of  a  "why  to"  than  a  "how  to" 
article,  let's  examine  these  ideas  from  a  practical  view- 
point. Start  now,  because  there  are  more  trout  there 
now,  and  you  know  they  are  there,  a  most  important 
point.  Choose  a  stream  large  enough  to  afford  room  to 
maneuver  and  permit  an  occasional  backcast.  Tie  on 
a  size  10  or  12  neutral  colored  wet  fly  to  a  6  or  8  foot 
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leader,  testing  4  pounds  or  so,  get  into  the  water,  go 
downstream  (yes,  I  know  trout  habitually  face  into 
the  current),  and  fish.  Holding  the  rod  in  your  master 
hand,  grasp  the  line  with  your  other,  just  like  in  all 
those  pictures  you've  seen.  Now  let  out  that  length  of 
line  that  feels  comfortable  to  you,  probably  between  15 
and  18  feet.  Letting  the  current  keep  the  line  fairly 
taut,  work  the  fly  back  and  forth  across  the  water, 
using  your  line  hand  to  impart  occasional  movement 
to  the  lure.  Make  sure  the  fly  covers  the  water 
thoroughly,  work  it  around  all  rocks  carefully,  taking 
your  time. 

Sounds  like  bait  fishing,  doesn't  it?  It  is.  Except 
you  are  using  an  artificial  fly.  Now  we  have  already 
agreed  that  the  important  thing  is  to  catch  that  first 
trout,  right?  So  let's  forget  finesse,  casting  technique, 
in  fact  all  matters  not  absolutely  necessary  to  this  prime 
purpose. 

Our  illustration  shows  two  examples  each  of  the 
three  basic  types  of  wet  fly.  From  the  left  two  stream- 
ers, supposedly  minnow  imitators,  two  "classic"  type 
wet  flies,  and  a  couple  of  nymph  ties.  Pick  any  or  none 


of  these.  I  would  only  suggest  where  your  fly  is  con- 
cerned that  you  make  sure  it  is  really  "wet."  That  is, 
you  want  it  to  sink,  even  if  you  have  to  use  a  bit  of 
lead  (hope  my  purist  buddies  don't  read  this)  to  keep 
it  down.  Certain  rules  you  don't  need  either,  like  how 
to  or  how  not  to  fish  a  certain  type  fly.  If  you  have 
on  a  tie  representing  a  drowned  insect,  and  feel  like 
giving  it  a  few  teasing  minnow-like  jerks,  do  it !  Time 
lost  changing  to  another  fly  you — but  not  necessarily 
the  trout — think  resembles  a  minnow  would  be  better 
spent  concentrating  on  your  fishing. 

And  there  you  have  it.  What  I  believe  to  be  the 
easiest  way  to  begin  fly  fishing  for  trout.  One  thing. 
This  is  only  a  beginning,  and  to  successfully  master 
the  fly  rod  and  fly  fishing  is  not  easy.  I  have  no  truck 
with  those  who  would  have  you  believe  otherwise.  It 
takes  practice  and  experience,  lots  of  it,  but  obviously 
it  isn't  impossible.  The  skill,  the  subtleties,  the  technical 
refinements  will  come  if  you  really  desire  them,  and 
with  them  rewards  which  more  than  compensate  for 
the  headaches  and  frustrations  involved. 

In  reviewing  the  above,  my  own  experiences  over 
the  seasons  come  overwhelmingly  to  mind ;  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  share  a  few.  Forever 
in  my  memory  is  a  certain  rock  in  a  pocket-water 
stretch  of  my  beloved  Tye  river,  the  trout  stream  of 
my  youth,  wherein  I  knew  every  important  rock  in 
miles  of  water.  From  beside  that  particular  rock  I 
have  caught  some  hundreds  of  trout,  all  taken  on  a 
dry  fly.  Invariably  it  would  be  the  largest  trout  in  that 
hundred-yard  stretch.  Unforgettable  !  And  all  gone,  with 
the  flood,  but  not  from  my  memory.  Once,  on  the  lower 
Jackson  in  Bath  Co.,  I  landed  a  brook,  a  brown,  and 
a  rainbow,  on  as  many  successive  casts  of  a  #20  Jassid. 
Yep,  it  was  witnessed.  The  icy  waters  of  the  Smith 
river  below  Philpot  dam  have  provided  many  a  fly 
fishing  adventure.  It  was  after  8  p.m.  one  evening  about 
five  years  ago  when  I  waded  out  in  front  of  the  late 
warden  Edgar  Lemons'  cabin,  the  smiling  warden 
watching  from  his  yard.  A  #18  black  gnat  produced 
eight  creeled  rainbows  and  browns  (I  was  hungry). 
Less  than  an  hour  was  spent  fishing,  and  I  didn't  see 
another  fisherman ! 

And  then  there  are  those  that  got  away. 

But  enough.  By  now  I  would  hope  my  objective  has 
been  realized,  which  is  trying  to  talk  you  into  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  your  angling  endeavors.  Quality,  I 
said,  not  necessarily  related  to  quantity.  Readily,  I 
admit  to  catching  fewer  trout  these  last  few  years  than 
ever  before,  not  because  fly  fishing  won't  produce  them, 
because  it  will  and  has,  but  because  my  fishing  has 
taken  on  a  different  outlook.  I'm  enjoying  it  more. 
No,  the  fly  fisherman  does  not  live  in  an  ivory  tower 
insulated  from  ordinary  angling  problems ;  he  has 
simply  found  that  his  method  has  an  intangible  quality 
more  sympathetically  related  to  the  overall  experience. 

The  last  light  of  day,  the  wood  thrush  sings  from 
the  woodland,  the  stream  murmurs  around  his  legs, 
and  his  fly  line  swishes  gently.  It  all  goes  together.  He 
enjoys    it.    You   will    too. 
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By  TOM  and  MARTHA  EARLES 
Culpcper 


From  his  footprints  flowed  a  river, 
Leaped  into  the  hght  of  morning, 
O'er  the  precipice  plunging   downward 
Gleamed  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet  .  .  . 


— Longfellow,  Hia7vatha 


THUS  we  viewed  White  Oak  Canyon  Falls  not 
long  after  the  rains  came  to  the  Blue  Ridge  dur- 
ing the  peak  fall  season  in  October.  Although 
Longfellow's  description  may  originally  have  had  refer- 
ence to  the  magnificent  Niagara  or  the  great  Yellow- 
stone Falls,  we  found  the  poetic  lines  an  apt  description 
of  White  Oak  Canyon  Falls,  albeit  a  mini  falls  beside 
the  more  famous  giants  of  the  North  and  West. 

Nestled  in  the  heart  of  White  Oak  Canyon  running 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  near  Skyland, 
White  Oak  Falls  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  waterfall  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
It  is  frccjuently  approached  via  the  trail  descending 
eastward  from  the  central  section  of  Skyline  Drive. 
Sandwiched  between  Big  Meadows  to  the  south  and 
Thornton  Gap  to  the  north,  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
upper  White  Oak  Canyon  trail  invites  even  the  most 
inexperienced  hiker.  The  hike  to  the  main  falls  from 
this  direction  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles ;  yet  the 
canyon  is  also  accessible  from  other  directions.  If  one 
prefers  to  hike  up  the  canyon  so  as  to  meet  the  falls 
"head  on,"  he  may  begin  at  the  bottom  by  taking 
Routes  643  and  600  northwest  from  Syria,  which  will 
lead  him  to  a  trail  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon  just  outside 
the  Shenandoah  National  I'ark.  Although  the  hike  up 
the  canyon  to  the  falls  is  steejjer  and  longer  (approxi- 
mately 33/2  miles)  than  the  popular  hike  down  from 
Skyline  Drive,  the  hiker  is  amply  rewarded  for  his 
extra  effort.  As  he  progresses  up  the  canyon,  the  sight 
and  sound  of  rushing  water  soon  fills  his  consciousness. 
In  addition  to  numerous  cascades  the  hiker  beholds  the 
unfolding  of  a  series  of  seven  (or  more)  large  falls. 
They  become  more,  or  less,  prominent  depending  upon 
the  level  and  flow  of  the  Robinson  River  at  ditTerent 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  less  traveled  road  is  naturally 
cloaked  in  a  denser  growth  of  plant  life  than  there  is 


at  higher  elevations  along  the  more  frequently  traveled 
upper  falls  trail.  The  greatest  reward  in  hiking  up  the 
canyon  from  the  base  is,  of  course,  in  the  "head  on" 
encounter  with  White  Oak  Falls  itself.  Seeing  from  a 
distance  the  silver-tongued  stream  of  the  falls  glistening 
in  the  sunlight  ( 'O'er  the  precipice  plunging  down- 
ward .  .  .'),  the  hiker  is  lured  to  hurry  onward.  Then, 
when  he  finally  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  with  its 
symphonic  roar  filling  his  ears  and  its  cool  spray  sooth- 
ing his  warm  cheeks  and  arms,  he  could  stay  forever 
lounging  on  the  massive  boulders  in  the  shadow  of  the 
surrounding  hemlocks  and  the  magnificent  White  Oak 
Falls. 

Our  favorite  way  to  hike  the  canyon  is  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  beginning  our  descent  at  the  Old  Rag 
Fire  Road  near  Skyland  on  the  Skyline  Drive.  This 
fire  road,  naturally  much  wider  in  width  than  the 
ordinary  trail,  leads  us  past  the  base  of  Old  Rag  Moun- 
tain after  about  five  miles  of  hiking.  A  mile  further  on 
it  intersects  the  base  of  the  White  Oak  Canyon  Trail. 
At  this  point  we  begin  our  ascent  to  White  Oak  Falls 
and  from  there  on  up  to  Skyland.  By  the  time  we  get 
back  to  our  starting  point,  we  have  hiked  more  than 


White  Oak  Canyon  Trail,  one  of  several  ways  of  approaching 
the  White  Oak  Falls. 
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ten  miles,  yet  the  well  marked  trails,  coupled  with  the 
scenic  series  of  falls  and  cascades  and  the  spectacular 
views  of  Old  Rag  Mountain,  have  all  but  erased  any 
feeling  of  weariness.  The  hike  was  well  worth  it ! 

The  canyon  has  much  to  offer  in  all  seasons.  As  the 
Robinson  River  swells  from  the  melting  winter  snows, 
the  falls  and  cascades  are  particularly  full  in  early 
spring.  Since  it  is  ackncnvledged  that  spring  comes  a 
hundred  feet  a  clay  to  the  mountains,  a  hike  in  White 
Oak  Canyon  at  various  times  from  late  March  to  mid 
June  will  bring  many  delightful  surprises.  The  frequent 
hiker  in  the  canyon  observes  the  birth  of  spring  as  one 
who  observes  a  slow  motion  film.  At  lower  elevations 
redbud  is  in  magnificent  bloom  from  mid  to  late  April 
followed  in  early  May  by  trillium  at  higher  elevations, 
and  by  late  spring — early  June — mountain  laurel  is 
beginning  to  bloom.  The  rich  beauty  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  fresh  scent  of  earth  and  plants  and 
trees,  the  sound  of  gurgling  mountain  streams,  and  the 
feel  of  the  cushion  of  bark  and  vegetation  in  the  densest 
grove  of  White  Oak  are  all  a  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
canyon  as  spring  creeps  up  the  mountain  'a  hundred 
feet  a  day.' 

In  summer  the  canyon  is  sprinkled  with  a  variety 
of  wild  flowers,  and  blueberries  are  a  tempting  sight. 
One   also   finds   delight    in   the   variety   and    color   of 


good  for  a  stroll  through  the  canyon  in  the  company 
of  thick-waisted  hemlocks  and  white  oak  giants  with  a 
laced  canopy  of  green  providing  both  beauty  and  pro- 
tection from  the  elements. 

In  the  fall  the  beauty  of  the  canyon  is  unexcelled. 
In  addition  to  oak  there  is  an  abundance  of  maple  and 
poplar  which  contributes  to  the  myriad  coloration. 
Looking  deep  down  into  the  canyon  from  ledges  above, 
one  is  awed  by  the  rich  green  of  the  hemlocks  settled 
by  the  stream.  Beyond  the  hemlocks  a  carpet  of  red 
and  gold  climbs  up  the  walls  of  the  canyon.  One  who 
hikes  the  canyon  on  a  crystal  clear  October  morning 
after  the  Robinson  River  has  been  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  the  previous  day  is  in  for  an  experience  he  will 
never  forget. 

Although  the  hiker  must  watch  his  footing  in  snow 
and  ice,  a  winter  hike  in  the  canyon  is  a  must  to  appre- 
ciate it  fully  for  then  the  canyon  has  a  beauty  all  its 
own.  With  the  leaves  now  gone,  the  hiker  can  see  the 
streams  better  in  the  distance  as  he  progresses  through 
the  canyon.  If  the  wind  is  calm,  the  sound  of  the  falls 
as  he  approaches  them  will  surely  beckon  him  onward. 
Weeping  walls  seen  in  other  seasons  now  host  icicles. 
Hanging  from  the  massive  cliffs  of  Catoctin  greenstone 
which  form  the  canyon  walls,  these  icy  daggers  are 
an  added  wonder  for  the  hiker.  Particularly  prominent. 


As  the   hiker  progresses  up  the  scenic  canyon 
route  a  series  of  large  falls  and  numerous  cas- 
cades unfolds  before  him. 


Photos  by  T.  T.  Earles,  III 


Bracket  fungi  and  mushrooms  by  the  streams — f)nly  one 
of  the  many  rewards  of  a  summer  hike.  At  times  in 
summer  the  water  is  rather  low,  yet  with  a  careful 
eye  the  hiker  may  spy  shadow-like  trout  in  the  pools 
at  the  base  of  the  falls.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  summer 
hikes  one  can  take  is  in  the  Limberlost  area  at  the  top 
of  the  canyon  near  Skyland.  Magnificent  hemlocks, 
some  of  which  were  mere  seedlings  when  Jamestown 
was  settled,  combining  with  the  3200  feet  altitude,  pro- 
vide for  a  delightfully  cool  hike  even  on  the  warmest 
summer  day.   Even  a  grey,   drizzling   summer  day  is 


now  that  the  oak,  maple,  poplar  and  other  deciduous 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  is  the  hemlock,  majestic 
with  its  needle-laden  branches  defying  the  winter  cold. 
Its  spreading  greenery,  along  with  the  numerous  tracks 
of  birds,  deer  and  other  animals  that  dot  and  cross 
the  hiker's  trail,  affirm  the  ongoing  life  of  the  canyon 
in  all  seasons. 

From  whatever  direction  you  approach  it,  and  in 
whatever  season  you  behold  it,  White  Oak  Canyon  is 
one  of  the  rare  gems  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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RADIO-TELEMETRY-NEW  TOOL 
IN  WILDLIFE  STUDIES 


By  MINDAUGAS  LABANAUSKAS 

VPI  &  SU,  Div.  of  Forestry  &  Wildlijc  Sciences 


TAGGING  wildlife  has  long  been  used  by  wildlife 
biologists  to  obtain  data  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  animals.  However,  the  high  costs  of 
manpower  for  the  small  return  of  useful  data  limited 
the  scope  of  tagging  experiments.  The  most  significant 
difficulty  was  that  the  tagged  animal  had  to  be  relocated 
before  any  useful  information  could  be  retrieved.  Re- 
trapping  animals  which  had  a  small  home  range  was 
possible,  but  migratory  and  free-roaming  animals  could 
only  be  located  at  death,  and  the  data  dealing  with  the 
events  between  tagging  and  recapture  could  only  be 
built  up  by  extensive  tagging  operations. 

The  development  of  transistorized  transmitters  and 
the  availability  of  small,  reliable  batteries  allowed  the 
tagged  animal  to  take  on  a  new  dimension.  No  longer 
did  the  tag  merely  mark  the  animal,  but  signaled  the 
location  as  well.  The  field  biologist,  without  disturbing 
the  animal  in  any  way,  could  pinpoint  the  exact  position 


Photo  courtesy  H.  S.  Mosby 

Adult  wild  turkey  hen  fitted  with  a  radio  transmitter  as  part 

of  a  study  recently  conducted  at  the  Broad  Run  Research  Area, 

Jefferson  National  Forest,  Craig  County. 

of  the  tagged  subject  by  using  a  s])ecial  receiver  em- 
ploying a  directional  antenna.  The  simple  ability  to  lo- 
cate an  animal  in  the  field  has  already  greatly  benefited 
a  number  of  research  areas.  Home  range  studies  have 
been  carried  out  on  a  great  many  animals.  The  element 
of  chance  inherent  in  recapture  techniques  is  eliminated. 
With  radios  the  observer  can  locate  the  position  of  the 
animal  continuously  or  periodically,  as  desired,  and  plot 
a  great  amount  of  data  on  a  map.  Where  a  dozen  points 
per  animal  wf)uld  have  been  hard  to  achieve  by  previous 
tcchni(|ues,  several  hinidrcd  are  now  commonplace.  By 


continuously  recording  an  animal's  location  its  activity 
patterns  can  be  determined,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
information  radioed  on  body  functions,  can  yield  valu- 
able information  on  behavior.  But  even  where  visual 
observation  is  a  necessity,  the  ability  to  locate  a  specific 
animal  at  a  time  chosen  by  the  investigator  is  a  far 
cry  from  relying  on  chance  encounters  with  individuals 
which  the  biologist  had  to  put  up  with  several  years 
ago.  Behavioral  studies  under  natural  conditions  no 
longer  must  be  concentrated  at  the  nest  or  other  well 
defined  localities. 

The  signal  from  a  transmitter  attached  to  an  animal 
has  much  broader  capabilities  than  simply  specifying 
location.  One  of  the  possibilities  is  the  transmission 
of  physiological  information  from  animals  responding 
to  natural  stimuli.  Already  monitored  are :  heart  rate, 
temperature,  mastication,  and  blood  pressure.  The  list 
is  limited  only  by  the  practical  value  of  the  information. 
The  mode  of  transmission  can  be  simple  or  com- 
plex. Where  only  a  single  body  characteristic  is  to  be 
measured,  the  transmission  can  be  pulsed  at  a  rate  re- 
lated to  the  measured  variable.  More  complex  systems 
use  frequency  modulation  (FM),  which  allows  more 
than  one  piece  of  information  to  be  carried  by  a  single 
signal.  Thus,  a  single  transmitter  with  appropriate  sen- 
sors could  monitor  from  a  deer  in  a  natural  habitat  as 
many  as  13  different  signals.  The  uses  to  which  these 
systems  could  be  put  are  innumerable. 

Future  radio  telemetry  will  be  greatly  automated. 
Several  systems  which  are  already  in  use  will  provide 
a  good  introduction.  In  one  case  three  permanent  re- 
ceiving stations  are  positioned  in  a  specific  habitat. 
Extensive  trapping  is  carried  out  and  many  individuals 
are  fitted  with  transmitters.  These  individuals  may  be 
of  the  same  or  different  species,  depending  on  the  in- 
formation required.  Each  transmitter  uses  a  different 
fretpiency  so  that  each  individual  may  be  followed 
separately.  After  release  the  three  antennae  continuously 
monitor  the  positions  of  all  individuals  and  feed  the 
directions  of  the  signals  directly  into  a  computer.  The 
computer  determines  the  coordinates  of  the  positions 
and  stores  them.  After  a  selected  measurement  period 
the  investigator  can  use  the  automatically  graphed  data 
to  study  the  individual  and  the  relations  of  his  behavior 
to  the  environment  during  this  period. 

Another  system  which  is  operative  uses  a  device 
known  as  a  transponder.  This  device  activates  a  trans- 
mitter only  after  receiving  an  external  signal.  This 
system  is  now  in  use  in  the  studies  of  elk  and  grizzly. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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LAST  year  the  possibility  arose  that  a  skiing  area 
might  be  developed  on  a  large  piece  of  mountain 
countryside  in  Highland  County,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Jack  Mountain.  My  husband  was  asked 
to  join  a  group  from  the  Game  Commission  ( who  own 
some  of  this  land )  which  was  looking  into  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  the  idea.  Since  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  land  involved,  he  was  keen  to  explore  it,  and  so 
we  made  a  family  trip  up  there.  By  a  happy  chance, 
we  chose  one  of  the  prettiest  days  of  the  whole  spring, 
and  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  It  is  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain and  we  had  it  completely  to  ourselves.  And  I  have 
never  before  seen  such  a  marvelous  collection  of  wild- 
flowers  in  bloom  in  such  profusion.  We  found  not  just 
an  isolated  Trilliiiiii  here  and  there,  but  great  patches 
of  three  different  species.  There  were  extensive  clumps 
of  fringed  polygala,  carpets  of  sweet-smelling  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  a  lovely  mauve  clematis  and  lots  of  little 
irises. 

There  are  two  species  of  dwarf  irises  which  can  be 
found  in  this  state  and  both  of  them  are  spring  bloom- 
ers. Iris  verna,  the  one  illustrated  here,  is  smaller  and 
flowers  a  little  earlier.  Sometimes  known  as  the  vernal 
iris,  and  sometimes  simply  as  the  dwarf  iris,  its  flower 
stalks  are  only  3"  to  6"  high  and  the  leaves  seldom 
over  8".  Iris  cristata,  the  dwarf  crested  iris,  has  about 
the  same  sized  flower  stalks  but  the  leaves  are  quite 
a  bit  longer.  As  with  all  irises,  the  flower  parts  of  both 
species  are  in  threes.  The  three  sepals  and  three  petals 
are  colored  alike,  blue  or  mauve,  and  all  look  like  petals. 
The  sepal  characteristics  are  some  of  the  main  features 
which  distinguish  between  the  two  species.  In  /.  verna 
there  is  a  longitudinal  orange  mark  running  down  the 


In  Nature's  Garden 


DWARF  IRISES 


By  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 


center  of  each  sepal.  In  /.  cristota  there  is  a  conspicuous 
crest  near  the  base  of  the  sepal ;  the  crest  is  whitish 
with  a  fringed  purple  outline  and  provides  the  reason 
for  the  name  "crested."  All  iris  flowers  have  their  parts 
united  at  the  base  into  a  slim  tube.  Below  this,  what 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  calyx  of  sepals  is  in  fact  a 
spathc,  formed  by  several  dry,  papery  bracts  which 
surround  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  and  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  single  style  divides  into  three  branches 
which  are  also  colored  like  petals  and  which  overhang 
three  concealed  stamens.  Thus  an  iris  flower  has  nine 
elements  which  look  like  petals,  but  only  three  of  which 
really  are.  Irises  are  monocotyledons ;  their  leaves  are 
grasslike.  Each  leaf  is  folded  lengthwise  along  its  mid- 
rib, enclosing  the  next  younger  leaf  which  faces  towards 
it.  Ins  verna  has  very  narrow  leaves,  another  feature 
distinguishing  it  from  /.  cristata,  where  the  leaves  may 
be  as  much  as  an  inch  in  breadth. 

/.  verna  grows  from  long,  slender  rhizomes  which 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  blooms  from 
March  through  May  in  rocky,  open  woods  and  sandy, 
peaty  places  where  the  soil  is  very  acid.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  mid-Atlantic  species,  ranging  mainly  from 
Maryland  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  pine  barrens  of 
the  coastal  plain  and  outer  Piedmont.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  var.  SniaUiana,  which  is  found  in  the 
mountains,  growing  under  slightly  less  acid  conditions. 
The  rhizomes  are  shorter  and  hence  the  flowers  grow 
in  more  dense  clumps. 

The  crested  dwarf  iris  has  rhizomes  which  run  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  prefers  rich  woods, 
wooded  bottoms  and  ravines  or  bluffs.  It  is  not  usually 
found  in  bloom  until  late  April  or  May.  It  needs  only 
moderately  acid  soil,  and  is  easier  to  transplant  than 
/.  verna.  My  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Pitts  do 
have  both  species  in  their  lovely  wildflower  garden, 
but  they  admit  that  the  vernal  iris  seldom  really  thrives 
after  moving. 

Iris  flowers  have  many  associations  with  mythology 
and  literature.  Iris  herself  was  a  messenger  of  the  gods 
whose  visible  sign  was  the  rainbow.  Some  say  she  was 
actually  the  rainbow,  and  some  say  that  the  rainbow 
was  the  road  down  which  she  walked.  In  pictures  she 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Text  and  Photos  by  F.  N.  SATTERLEE 
Iiifoniiatioii  Officer 


MAX  M.  CARPENTER 
District  Game  Biologist 

Max  M.  Carpenter  is  a  native  of  Lanark.  Illinois.  For  a  long  as 
he  can  remember  he  has  been  interested  in  wildlife  and  especially 
in  birds.  The  fact  that  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  grew  up  with 
five  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  outdoorsmen,  had  a  profound  effect 
on  his  choice  of  livelihood. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school  he  attended  business  col- 
lege and  for  a  time  worked  for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. His  work  with  that  agency  consisted  of  monitoring  and 
transcril)ing  the  propaganda  broadcasts  which  Nazi  Germany  beamed 
at  the  United  States  prior  to  and  during  World  War  II.  In  that 
conflict  Mr.  Carpenter  .served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  six  months  of  which  were  on  occupation  duty  in  Japan. 

He  received  his  B.A.  in  biology  from  Bridgewater  College  in  \'ir- 
ginia.  Later,  while  attending  Cornell  L^niversity,  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Wildlife  Management  with  a  minor  in  Fishery 
Biology. 

In  1954  Max  accepted  a  position  as  Education  Specialist  with 
the  Game  Commission's  Education  Division.  He  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  1960  when  he  transferred  to  the  Game  Division  as  a 
District  Game  Biologist.  His  area  of  responsibility  includes  the 
northwestern  parts  of  the  state  and  the  upper  Shenandtiah  \'alley. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Opal  Miller  of  \'ienna,  X'irginia.  and 
their  three  boys  live  in  Dayton,  Virginia. 


RAYMOND  V.  CORNING 
Fish  Management  Field  Coordinator 

Casper,  Wyoming,  was  Ray  Coming's  birthplace,  but  the  varied 
assignments  of  his  father's  railroad  career  enabled  him  to  grow  up 
in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  well.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
sixth  grade  he  was  showing  an  avid  interest  in  the  outdoors  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  two  retired  gentlemen  who  frec[ucntly 
took  him  fishing.  However,  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade, 
on  a  beautiful  Colorado  lake,  where  he  met  and  talked  with  some 
fish  biologists,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  select  something  to  do 
with  fish  as  his  life  work. 

He  graduated  from  Colorado  State  University  with  a  B.S.  in 
Fisheries  Management  and  received  his  M..\.  in  Zoology  from  the 
same  institution. 

In  1956-57  he  worked  for  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  (\)mniission 
and  then  spent  two  years  with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  returned  to  the  Idaho  Game  Commission,  spent  the  next  four 
years  with  that  organization,  and  in  February  of  1965  joined  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  as  a  Fish  Biologist. 

Ray  was  apjwinted  Warm  Water  h'ish  Biologist  Supervisor  in 
1966  and  in  1970  assumed  the  responsibility  of  h'isli  Management 
Field  Coordinator. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  .Ami  Reicliardt  df  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  their  three  childtrn  li\e  in  TappalianiiDck,  X'irgiiiia. 
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Mouse  Cage 


(Continued  from  p.  12) 


rats  in  cages  at  double  their  comfortable  density,  but 
2,600  mice  in  a  nine-foot  square  box — 16  times  the 
concentration  under  the  most  ideal  conditions. 

A  hierarchy  was  established — the  top  mice  and  their 
consorts  in  the  higher  nesting  boxes  nearest  the  food 
and  water.  Lower  graded  mice  found  less  desirable  nest- 
ing sites  and  the  lowest  mice — the  proles,  sad  and 
scruffy  little  beasts — found  no  sites  at  all  and  swarmed 
over  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

With  the  exception  of  the  proles — who  erupted  with 
occasional  fits  of  violence — all  the  mice  suffered  "with- 
drawal syndromes." 

"They  chew  on  each  other  and  the  ones  chewed  on 
don't  run  away,"  Dr.  Calhoun  told  Alsop.  The  top  mice 
Dr.  Calhoun  called  "the  beautiful  ones."  They  were 
sleek,  but  were  completely  unstressed.  They  simply  ate, 
drank  and  slept — that  is  all ;  no  nest  building,  no  fight- 
ing, no  foraging,  no  child  bearing,  copulating  nor  con- 
ceiving. 

"We've  had  no  live  births  for  six  months  and  no 
conceptions  for  almost  as  long,"  the  doctor  told  Alsop. 
This  was  a  result,  he  said,  of  many  females  taking  over 
the  male  role,  becoming  hunters  and  aggressors.  These 
changes  may  be  rooted  to  an  endocrine  change. 


Alsop  wrote  that  Dr.  Calhoun  showed  him  a  couple 
uncrowded  mouse  boxes.  Placed  in  them  were  carefully 
chosen  survivors  from  the  overcrowded  cage.  The  ex- 
perience of  overcrowding,  however,  had  done  something 
to  the  programming  of  the  central  nervous  system  of 
the  survivors.  They  behaved  pathogenically  when  ex- 
posed to  their  newfound  freedom. 

In  one  uncrowded  box,  six  survivors  huddled  to- 
gether terrified  by  the  space  around  them,  Alsop  wrote. 
In  another  box  a  male  viciously  attacked  one  female 
after  another  presented  to  him — behavior  that  would 
never  have  happened  in  nature  under  normal  conditions. 

In  the  Ncwstveek  article,  Alsop  noted  today's  young 
people  may  live  to  see  Dr.  Calhoun's  "upper  threshold" 
of  population  and  that  when  that  time  comes,  popula- 
tion growth  will  be  stopped — not  by  birth  control  nor 
the  bomb — but  by  that  mysterious  and  terrible  process 
that  ended  all  reproduction  in  the  completely  unstressed, 
sexually  indifferent  "beautiful  ones"  who  occupied  the 
top  of  the  nine-foot  mouse  cage. 

Alsop  asked  Dr.  Calhoun  whether  we,  in  our  society, 
were  not  seeing  the  phenomenon  of  "the  beautiful  ones" 
already  in  the  dropout,  drug  culture.  Alsop  wrote : 

"Dr.  Calhoun  said  he  could  give  no  scientifically 
provable  reply  to  my  question,  but  rather  to  my  sur- 
prise he  did  not  think  the  question  ridiculous.'' 


Dwarf  Irises 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


Radio-telemetry 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


is  usually  shown  with  wings,  carrymg  a  pitcher  and 
a  herald's  staff.  Iris  flowers  get  their  name  from  her 
because  they  display  just  about  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  fleur-de-lis  is  a  stylized  iris  flower.  It  is  prob- 
ably /.  pscud-acorus,  the  yellow  iris  of  Europe  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country  and  is  now  wide- 
spread. The  fleur-de-lis  was  the  emblem  of  French 
royalty  before  the  French  revolution,  and  always  ap- 
peared on  the  banners  of  French  kings. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  irises  which  are  edible.  Some 
are  not  only  inedible  but  actually  dangerous.  /.  versi- 
color, the  common  blue  flag,  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  poison  flag.  Its  roots  contain  a  poison  called  irisin 
which  is  violently  emetic  and  cathartic  and  may  be  fatal. 
However,  some  irises  do  produce  a  commercially  useful 
chemical.  "Orris-root"  powder  comes  from  /.  ftoren- 
tina,  I.  germanica  or  /.  pallida.  It  smells  like  violets 
and  is  used  in  perfumes  and  medicines. 

May  is  a  good  month  for  wildflowers.  Watch  out  for 
dwarf  irises  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  suit- 
able location.  If  not,  enjoy  all  the  other  wildflower 
color  there  is  around ;  and  remember  what  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson  says  in  Locksley  Hall : 

"In   the   spring   a   livelier    iris    changes    on    the 
burnishM  dove 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love." 


The  transponder  works  when  it  receives  a  signal  sent 
from  a  satellite  orbiting  the  earth.  The  transmitted  in- 
formation is  then  picked  up  by  the  satellite  and  relayed 
directly  to  the  laboratory  where  again  it  is  digested 
by  computer. 

Although  these  systems  which  are  in  use  now  seem 
complex,  future  developments  for  which  the  technology 
is  already  available  are  even  more  highly  automated 
and  miniaturized.  One  of  the  most  profitable  develop- 
ments will  be  instruments  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
animal  itself  to  provide  power  for  the  transmission  of 
signals.  This  has  already  been  accomplished  at  short 
range.  This  development  will  eliminate  the  final  stum- 
bling block  from  the  field,  that  being  the  size  and 
weight,  and  relatively  short  lifetime  of  the  present 
power  supplies. 

Looking  further  into  the  future,  telemetry  will  be 
expanded  to  encompass  not  only  the  animal  itself  but 
its  environment  as  well.  As  the  data  from  these  sources 
is  being  monitored,  a  computer  may  disseminate  the  in- 
formation regarding  density,  disease,  food,  cover,  pred- 
ator numbers,  etc.  and  allow  the  wildlife  manager  to 
formulate  an  especially  good  set  of  alternatives,  actions 
he  should  take  to  achieve  prescribed  objectives.  With 
this  information  at  his  disposal,  the  wildlife  manager 
can  use  the  controls  at  his  disposal,  like  hunting  regu- 
lations, timber  harvesting,  and  planting  to  achieve  the 
goals  he  seeks. 
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Spring  Sings 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


beautiful  wings  in  the  bird  kingdom.  At  courting  time 
a  male  hummingbird  zooms  in  spectacular  dives  as  he 
flashes  his  ruby  throat  like  a  flaming  fire  in  the  fe- 
male's eyes.  He  preens  himself  on  a  wire  in  the  sun- 
shine so  that  every  gleaming  color  in  his  tiny  body 
glistens.  We  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  mysterious 
pendulum  performance  which  is  used  as  a  warning  to 
other  males  as  well  as  a  courtship  demonstration.  The 
male  swings  down  from  his  perch  and,  flying  at  top 
speed,  he  swoops  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  like 
a  pendulum  out  of  control. 


Leonard  Rue  photo 

The  rowdy,  brawling  blue  jay  is  a  softy  where  love,  his  mate, 
and  his  young  are  concerned. 


The  yellow-breasted  chat  i.s  a  joker.  It  is  too  bad  he 
is  so  elusive  as  he  likes  dense  shrubs  and  thick,  brushy 
undergrowth.  In  the  spring  he  appears  to  become  a 
show-off^.  He  makes  his  flight  in  a  curious,  fluttering 
rise,  flying  slowly  with  head  down  and  legs  dangling 
full  length,  though  his  wingbcats  are  strong.  In  this 
flight  he  pours  out  an  unbelievable  song.  The  song  may 
be  a  whistle,  a  cackle  or  have  notes  of  real  beauty,  all 
in  a  disjointed  series.  It  is  said  that  he  makes  bis  music 
in  an  unknown  tongue  and  by  the  same  reasoning  he 
has  a  flight  that  is  "out  of  this  world."  It  is  believed 
that  he  stays  faithfully  mated  year  after  year,  so  it  is  not 
known  if  his  flight  is  a  reaflirmation  of  love  or  just 
stunt  flying. 


The  most  charming  and  delicate  of  all  ct)urtship 
flights  are  those  of  the  orioles,  bobolinks,  indigo  bunt- 
ings and  other  familiar  birds  that  rise  in  the  sj^ring  air. 
They  do  not  fly  high  but  sail  about  t)n  trembling  wings 
while  singing  wild,  sweet  songs  that  cascade  back  to 
earth  to  the  ears  of  their  chosen  ones.  Most  of  the  best 
known  birds  start  their  courting  from  fenceposts  or 
low  tree  limbs  as  the  males  stake  their  boundaries. 
After  the  musical  bravura  of  sentry  duty,  their  moods 
turn  to  love  lyrics  with  tender  cadence. 

The  male  bluebird  arrives  early  to  find  a  suital)le 
house  which  he  advertises  by  song  when  the  female 
wings  in.  She  may  appear  shy  and  reluctant  until  an- 
other male  bluebird  appears.  The  two  males  immedi- 
ately grapple  and  wrestle,  falling  to  the  ground,  after 
which  they  arise,  withcnit  a  feather  ruffled,  and  the  fe- 
male flies  off  with  the  first  male  to  their  home.  This 
pantomine  is  repeated  until  all  four  bluebird  houses  are 
occupied  and  the  softening  air  is  filled  with  the  caress- 
ingly sweet  voices  as  they  sing,"  I  love  you truly. 

truly,  truly." 

The  robins  are  very  gentle  with  their  wooing  after 
territorial  rights  have  been  settled  and  the  right  pairs 
have  found  each  other.  There  is  a  softly  warbled  salute 
to  the  morning,  a  rapturous  courting  song,  a  call  for 
rain,  and  a  quiet  tranquil  love  song  at  night  that  melts 
into  stillness. 

The  brown  thrasher  begins  his  courtship  with  a  loud, 
defiant  treetop  song  which  gentles  as  the  females  appear 
and  one  is  enticed.  Then  his  voice  is  lowered  until  there 
are  only  velvety,  lingering  phrases.  His  song  is  one  of 
radiant  inspiration  for  all  who  can  hear. 

The  cardinals  stay  the  year  around,  and  we  know 
we  are  blessed  by  the  gift  of  their  presence.  On  any 
early  morning  or  at  twilight  we  may  see  from  ten  to 
twenty  pairs.  We  do  not  know  if  they  change  mates, 
if  there  is  the  loss  of  one  of  a  pair,  if  there  is  a  shift  in 
residence,  but  we  know  they  all  show  a  gentle  defer- 
ence to  each  other  all  year  with  added  tenderness  from 
the  males  to  the  females  in  the  spring.  Bills  are  touched, 
each  other's  feathers  smoothed,  gifts  of  food  exchanged. 
Cardinals  are  aristocrats.  They  wear  a  courtly  dignity 
as  though  their  bright  feathers  make  a  regal  robe. 

The  catbird,  like  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  sings  from 
the  hedges  but  he  comes  into  more  open  land  for  his 
courtship  display.  He  struts  with  lowered  wings  and 
tail  erected,  wheeling  often  to  show  the  reddish-brown 
patches  on  his  black  under-tail  coverts.  These  are  the 
only  contrasting  colors  on  his  slim  pewter-gray  body. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  dashing  in  and  out  of  cover  as 
he  courts,  pausing  fre(|ucntly  to  sing  a  barely  audible 
whisper  song.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  catbird 
has  only  the  mewing  call  of  the  cat,  but  instead  it  has 
a  pleasant  voice  of  varied  se(|uence  which  is  often 
heard  on  moonlit  nights. 

The  mockingbirds  do  everything  in  a  spectacular 
way.  If  the  male  fights,  it  is  to  win.  If  he  sings  for  a 
mate  it  is  also  to  win.  I  lis  voice  is  mightv  in  its  own 
right,  and  from  his  throat  rings  notes  of  melodic  pur- 
ity.   His  gift  of  mimicry  is  unmatched.  The  mocking- 
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Rue  photo 

The  male  bobwhite  quail  are  members  of  springtime's  fife  and 
drum  corps. 

birds  are  dancers  during  courtship.  They  face  each 
other,  and  with  heads  and  tails  up  they  hop  up  and 
down,  then  they  hop  sideways,  in  a  very  prim  and 
serious  duet.  We  have  also  seen  in  the  spring  a  mock- 
ingbird make  a  sudden  spiraling  flight,  only  about 
fence  high,  return  to  the  ground  and  repeat  the  flight 
several  times.  If  this  was  courting,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  female  was  unknown  to  us. 

All  winter  the  goldfinches  have  been  drab  in  dull 
olive  green  feathers,  but  with  warm  weather  they  are 
dressed  in  gold,  trimmed  with  black.  When  the  change 
is  complete  and  the  plumage  at  its  best,  the  goldfinches 
still  remain  in  fiocks  and  hold  a  sort  of  a  courting 
festival  with  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  calling  in  a 

A    seldom-seen    male    woodcock    "peenting"    on    his    singing 

grounds. 

Rue  photo 


joyous,  carefree  way.  There  are  endless  trills  and 
twitters  as  they  make  their  wavering  flight  across 
flowerbeds  and  open  fields.  The  males  sing  and  the  fe- 
males chirp.  They  never  seem  to  quarrel.  As  lovemak- 
ing  is  prolonged  through  part  of  the  summer,  so  are  the 
sweet,  merry  songs. 

Somehow  it  seems  out  of  character  for  the  rowdy, 
l^raggart  crow  to  become  maudlin  and  sentimental.  First 
there  are  many  fights  among  the  males,  and  the  hills 
resound  with  their  battle  cries  and  taunts.  Then  a 
fighting  crow  will  return  to  the  oak  tree  where  a  smaller 


Rue  photo 

Whether   fighting   or   courting,    the    male    mockingbird    is    out 
to  win.  His  gift  of  mimicry  is  unmatched. 

crow  is  perched.  The  male  bows,  spreads  his  wings  and 
puffs  out  his  glossy  black  feathers.  The  courtship  song 
is  said  to  be  made  up  of  rattling  sounds,  short  notes, 
which  we  cannot  identify.  More  often  we  hear  a  softly 
murmured  song  of  several  notes,  soft  and  liquid,  re- 
mindful of  a  dove's  song,  as  a  pair  perch  closely  to- 
gether on  the  rail  fence  and  stroke  each  other  with 
their  bills. 

The  mourning  doves  purl  from  the  poplar  trees.  The 
precision-tailored  bluejay  enjoys  a  rousing  brawl  but 
is  a  complete  softy  where  love,  his  mate,  and  his  young 
are  involved.  The  list  of  courting  birds  is  endless. 

Each  bird,  with  untaught  wisdom,  feels  the  compell- 
ing need  of  completing  the  chain  and  bringing  a  new 
generation  of  his  kind  into  being.  There  is  as  much 
whistling  and  trilling  in  making  the  choice  of  a  nest- 
ing site,  building  the  nest,  brooding  the  eggs  and  feeding 
the  young  as  there  is  in  choosing  a  mate  for  the  season 
and  in  the  union  itself.  Spring  is  the  essence  of  crea- 
tion set  to  the  music  of  whistles  and  trills. 
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Riley  Weakly  managed  to  land  this  15 
pound  3  ounce  Northern  Pike,  the  largest 
to  come  out  of  Lake  Orange  to  date, 
while  fishing  with  a  large  minnow  in  early 
March.  The  big  pike  measured  37  inches 
in  length. 


Orange  County  Buck 


This  175  pound  trophy  buck  was  bagged 
by  Bob  Lawall  of  Fairfax  on  Saturday  of 
the  opening  week  of  deer  season.  Brother 
Tom  Lawall  holds  the  impressive  rack  in 
the  picture. 

Dr.    Raleigh   Named   Fishery   Unit 
Leader  at  VPI 

Dr.  Robert  1"".  Raleigh  has  been 
named  Cooperative  Si)ort  l-'ishery  Unit 
Leader  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Hlacksburg,  Virginia.  The  lUi- 
reau,  VIM,  and  Virginia  Commission 


of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  jointly 
support  the  Cooperative  Sport  Fishery 
Unit. 

A  veteran  in  the  fisheries  field, 
Raleigh  has  conducted  investigation 
and  research  projects  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Alaska,  Massachusetts, 
Idaho,  and  the  State  of  Washington 
v\^ith  both  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  various  universities.  He 
comes  to  VPI  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  where  he  was  assistant  co- 
operative fishery  unit  leader. 

As  unit  leader,  Raleigh  will  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  VPI,  direct- 
ing and  guiding  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  fishery  science  at  the  graduate 
level.  He  will  also  conduct  and  direct 
fishery  research  needed  for  effective 
management  of  aquatic  resources,  in- 
cluding recreational  fishing. 

Net  Too  Sma 


Kerksey  Clevinger  has  his  hands  full  with 
the  now  mounted  24  pound  4  ounce  Flat- 
head Cat  he  caught  from  New  River  last 
fall.  It  took  him  almost  2  hours  to  bring 
the  powerful  fish  to  net. 

"On  an  early  September  morning 
T  was  fishing  the  New  River  in  Giles 
county  east  of  Narrows  using  a  light 
sjjinning  outfit  with  big  creek  minnows 
for  bait,"  writes  Kerksey  Clevinger  of 
Vansant.  At  4  a.m.  a  catfi.sh  hit,  and 
after  about  a  50  miinite  fight  I  got  him 
close  enough  to  shore  to  attemi)t  to 
net  him.  When  I  saw  the  fish  I  real- 
ized my  net  was  too  small  and  1 
bungled  one  altem])t  to  net  him  with  it, 
scaring  him  back  into  the  channel. 
After  another  hour  battle  1  slowly 
brought  him  in  again,  finally  getting 
him  close  enough  to  get  the  net  on 
him    and    wrapped    my    arms    around 


him,  from  which  point  I  managed  to 
wrestle  him  behind  a  log.  My  friends 
and  I  caught  61  catfish  that  week  but 
this  one,  weighing  in  at  24  pounds  4 
ounces,  was  the  largest." 


Big  Yellow  Perch 


Billy  Collins  of  Falls  Church  holds  the 
largest  Yellow  Perch  caught  in  1971,  a  1 
pound  12  ouncer.  "We  were  fishing  in 
Aquia  creek  for  the  first  time,"  Billy  says, 
"and  hadn't  had  much  luck  until  this  big 
one  hit  in  the  late  afternoon.  I  was  fishing 
a  bull  minnow,  and  the  perch  put  up  a 
real  good  scrap  when  he  hit." 

Saltwater  Lunker 


This  magnificent  41  pound  Striper  caught 
by  B.  M.  Hawk  of  Richmond  was  the 
largest  submitted  for  a  Virginia  Wildlife 
Trophy  Fish  Citation  during  1971.  In  de- 
scribing the  catch,  Mr.  Hawk  said,  "After 
trolling  for  about  5  hours  around  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  without 
success,  I  was  getting  rather  discouraged 
when  I  decided  to  move  over  to  Smith 
Island.  After  an  hour  or  so  in  this  area 
the  big  fish  hit  with  a  jolt  on  the  rod  I 
will  never  forget.  It  was  a  good  fight  get- 
ting the  fish  aboard,  and  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  I  realized  this 
was  a  really  nice  fish."  The  big  striper  was 
mounted  by  taxidermist  Hugh  Crittenden, 
who  happens  to  be  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Hawk. 
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Collegiate's  Arbor  Day 


Jeffrey  Galston  photo 

Instructor  R.  Alex  Smith  of  Collegiate  Boys 

School   in   Henrico  County  holds  planting 

bar  as  fifth  graders  assist  with  the  planting 

of  loblolly  seedlings. 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  fifth 
graders  at  Collegiate  Boys  School  in 
Henrico  County  planted  loblolly  seed- 
lings furnished  through  courtesy  of  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Forestry,  Sand- 
ston  district  office.  Mr.  Leon  App  rep- 
resented the  Division  of  Forestry  and 
helped  the  youngsters  plant  over  1400 
seedlings  around  the  campus  on  March 
3rd.  According  to  science  teacher  R. 
Alex  Smith,  the  "boys  have  really  en- 
joyed the  planting  and  learned  the  im- 
portance of  a  tree  and  the  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  getting  a  seedling  to 
survive."  They  plan  to  have  another 
early  "Arbor  Day"  next  year. 


Hampton  Girl  Wins  KVG   Poster 
Contest 

Jean  Lankes,  a  senior  at  Hampton 
High  School,  earned  the  $200  top  prize 
in  the  Virginia  Forests,  Inc./Virginia 
Division  of  Forestry  sponsored  20th 
annual  Keep  Virginia  Green  Poster 
Contest.  Her  "Wonderful  Wood — a 
Forest  Product"  poster  shows  an  old 
spinning  wheel,  a  butter  churn,  and 
several  pieces  of  "frontier"  furniture 
against  the  background  of  a  log  cabin 
nestled  deep  in  the  woods. 

Second  place  honors  went  to  Boyd 
Hetrick,  a  Waynesboro  High  School 
sophmore  who  took  first  place  in  last 
year's  contest.  Third  and  fourth  place 
awards  went  to  Mike  McMahon,  sen- 
ior, and  Joseph  Treacy,  junior,  both 
of  Norfolk  Technical  Vocational  Cen- 
ter. Seven  hundred  thirty-one  winners 
shared  the  $3000  in  prizes. 

Burke  Lake  Beauty 

Kim  Hall  of  Springfield,  Virginia,  caught 
this  17  lb.  4  oz.  channel  catfish  in  Burke 
Lake  late  last  fall.  She  used  clam  snout 
for  bait  and  played  the  33  incher  30 
minutes  before  landing  him  on  10  lb.  test 
line.  Kim's  "cat"  exceeded  by  one  pound 
the  combination  weight  of  sister  Jane  and 
her  dad's  largemouths  which  were  pictured 
on  this  page  in  the  August  1971  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife.  It  was  7  lb.  4  oz.  over 
needed  weight  to  earn  a  Freshwater  Fish 
Citation. 


1971  fall  quarter  PHED  117  students  at 
Rappahannock  Community  College  with 
instructors  John  Wilfred  Courtney,  Jr. 
(foreground,  left),  a  pharmacist  who 
served  as  part-time  lecturer,  and  Gerald 
L.  Horner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education.  Comprising  part 
of  the  class  which  received  basic  instruc- 
tion in  rifle,  shotgun,  and  pistol  handling 
and  use,  as  well  as  firearm  safety,  the 
twelve  students  pictured  here,  from  left, 
include  Rick  Darnell,  Robert  Cooke,  Bill 
Rosson,  Lenny  Allmond,  Randy  Shackel- 
ford, Carl  Smith,  Richard  Campbell,  Stan- 
ley Hite,  Wayne  Callis,  Joe  Conkle,  Olivia 
Moore,  and  Bill  Duvall.  First  class  in 
PHED  117  (Shooting  and  Firearm  Safety) 
was  conducted  during  the  fall  quarter  of 
1970  at  John  Tyler  Community  College  in 
Chester  by  Gene  Evans,  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education  Department  Chairman,  and 
grew  out  of  1969  committee  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Virginia  Community  College 
System  for  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion guidelines. 


Rappahannock  Community  College   Shooters 
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Safe  Boating  To  Be  Even  Safer 

Boating  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  safest  sports  man  can  enjoy.  It's 
safer  to  be  in  a  boat  than  riding  in  your 
car  on  a  highway  or  staying  at  home 
where  so  many  accidents  occur. 

This  coming  year  and  for  years  after- 
wards boating  is  going  to  be  even  safer, 
which  is  encouraging  for  people  to  get 
out  of  the  easy  chair  and  into  a  boat. 

Better  safety  on  our  nation's  waters 
is  the  objective  of  the  Boat  Safety  Act 
of  1971.  Passed  too  late  in  the  season 
to  help  skippers  and  their  crews  very 
much,  the  Boat  Safety  Act  went  into 
effect  in  August  and  boating  will  begin 
to  benefit  more  in  1972  and  beyond. 

Gone  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  will 
be  bathtubs  with  oars  sticking  out  the 
sides  and  a  ragged  sheet  expanding  in 
the  wind.  In  their  places  will  be  boats, 
safe  boats  and  government  regulated  to 
boot. 

Don't  misunderstand  !  The  great  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers  for  years  have 
built  top-flight  craft  with  safety  a  con- 
stant consideration.  It's  just  that  now 
the  government  has  backed  up  the 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and 
protected  the  boating  public  on  the 
other  with  this  long-overdue  legisla- 
tion. 

The  act  is  a  three-jjronged  product  of 
four  years  of  legislative  struggle  and 
even  more  years  of  research  within  the 
boating  industry  to  establish  guidelines 
for  the  improvement  of  safety  on  the 
water. 

Major  objectives  covered  in  the  act 
are  to  create  safety  performance  stan- 
dards for  associated  equii)ment,  j^ro- 
mote  boating  education,  and  accumulate 
useful  statistics  relative  to  the  sport's 
safety. 

It  means  a  boatman  will  be  more  ed- 
ucated in  the  rules  of  the  road  on  the 
water,  and  this  education  will  be  made 
more  ea.sily  accessible  for  him.  No  one 
could  ex])ect  a  novice  boatman  to  pilot 
a  boat  without  .some  background  of 
what  lK)ating  is  all  .about.  With  the 
boating  act,  educational  classes  and 
courses  should  be  just  a  fatiiom  or  two 
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away  from  his  home. 

Regulated  equipment  encompasses 
things  like  ventilation,  electrical  and 
fuel  systems,  navigation  equipment, 
lights  and  lifesaving  devices,  among 
other  safety-related  gear. 

Also,  under  the  law,  it  is  illegal  for 
anyone  to  build,  sell  or  use  a  vessel 
which  is  known  not  to  conform  to  the 
new  standards.  There  goes  that  floating 
bathtub ! 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  is  em- 
powered to  direct  a  boat  to  return  to 
moorings  if  it  doesn't  conform  to  cer- 
tain safety  requirements. 

What  adds  sanity  to  the  act  is  the 
preemption  of  any  present  or  future 
state  or  local  laws  or  regulations  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  federal  law.  It 
means  that  when  the  act  is  fully  effec- 
tive (no  later  than  Augu.st,  1974),  the 
same  regulations  will  exist  in  all  states, 
or,  where  there  is  a  variance,  the  fed- 
eral law  and  regulations  will  be  hon- 
ored. 

Availability  of  federal  funds  to  fi- 
nance boating  safety  and  educational 
programs  has  also  been  hailed  by  in- 
dustry and  public  together  as  needed 
insurance  to  promote  safe  boating.  This 
should  encourage  a  consistently  high 
quality  of  instruction  and  associated  en- 
forcement. 

In  addition,  the  boating  act  calls  for 
a  numbering  system  to  include  all 
powered  boats.  This  provision  will  aid 
the  Coast  Guard  and  states  in  collecting 


data  on  accidents  and  causes. 

The  act  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
Council  which  will  be  comprised  of  a 
group  of  boating  safety  experts  to  ad- 
vise on  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions. 

For  collision  prone  persons,  one  good 
section  of  the  act  states,  "an  operator 
of  a  vessel  involved  in  a  boating  casu- 
alty shall  render  all  practical  assistance 
to  persons  affected  by  that  accident, 
and  that  that  person  or  persons  or  any 
other  who  gratuitously  provides  such 
aid  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  civil 
damage  as  a  result  of  rendering  such 
assistance." 

Boating  will  be  safer  in  1972  and 
future  years  because  of  the  Boat  Safety 
Act  which  means  boating  pleasure  will 
increase  for  all ! 

Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Boosts 
Boating  Safety 

In  March  1972,  Flotilla  32,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  completed  two 
12-lesson  courses  in  Boating  Safety 
and  Seamanship  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  158.  Flotilla  32  has  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  teaching  of  two  more 
12-lesson  courses;  has  taught  6  one- 
lesson  courses  with  a  total  attendance 
of  1174  students. 

In  addition  the  flotilla  has  organized 
and  is  sponsor  of  an  Explorer  Sea  Ship 
Post  to  teach  scouts  the  mysteries  of 
seamanship. 


General  Kemp  receives  his  certificate  of  completion  from  Colonel  William  0.  Antozzi, 
Flotilla  Commander,  as  Vice  Commander  Robert  W.  Costner  looks  on. 
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By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 

Edgcivatcr,  Maryland 


IN  middle  April,  when  the  spring  woods  are  awaken- 
ing with  bud  and  blossom,  the  buzzy  trill  of  the 
parula  warbler  is  a  most  welcome  strain  of  bird 
music.  A  few  weeks  later,  these  thin  notes  become 
drowned  in  a  full  chorus  of  song,  but  the  first  voices 
of  spring  are  most  impressive. 

These  first  arrivals,  here  before  the  leaves  are  out, 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  close-up  views.  Slate- 
blue  above,  with  a  yellow  breast  crossed  by  a  band  of 
deep  reddish-purple,  they  bring  north  a  bit  of  tropic 
color.  Close-up  looks  are  rare,  though,  since  they  keep 
well  up  in  the  higher  branches,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  fully  developed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  distin- 
guish this  mite  of  a  bird  amid  the  foliage. 

In  \^irginia,  the  parula  probably  breeds  in  every 
county,  thcnigh  the  population  density  varies  according 
to  the  habitat.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  floodplain  and 
bottom-land  forests  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  state, 
becoming  less  common  as  one  moves  to  higher  eleva- 
tions. A  highly  adaptable  species,  it  will  nest  in  nearly 
any  forest  type,  including  pure  stands  of  conifers.  Birds 


that  nest  in  the  high  mountains  are  assigned  to  the 
northern  race,  distinguishable  by  the  more  prominent 
breast  band,  and  darker  color  about  the  lores. 

This  warbler  is  often  associated  ecologically  with 
bearded  moss  (Usnea)  and  Spanish  "moss"  (Tilland- 
siaj.  It  likes  to  nest  in  the  hanging  strands  of  these 
plants,  and  even  incorporates  them  into  the  nest  itself. 
In  Virginia,  Spanish  moss  grows  only  in  the  extreme 
southeast,  and  bearded  moss  is  restricted  to  fragmented 
areas  along  the  West  Virginia  border.  So  most  of  our 
birds  must  resort  to  more  conventional  nest-building 
material.  Parulas  nesting  along  the  Potomac  and  trib- 
utaries like  to  use  the  tufts  of  leaves  and  debris  lodged 
in  trees  and  shrubbery  after  high  water. 

The  nest  is  somewhat  pocket  shaped,  and  hangs  sus- 
pended like  an  oriole's.  The  eggs  (three  to  five,  usually 
four)  are  very  small  and  delicate.  They're  white, 
sprinkled  sparsely  but  evenly  with  reddish-brown  spots. 

The  name  "parula"  has  come  from  the  diminutive 
form  of  the  Latin  word  for  titmouse,  pants,  and  refers 
to  the  warbler's  habit  of  hanging  upside  down,  chick- 
adee-like, while  insect  hunting. 
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